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ARVIDA CORPORATION STARTS THE SHOW 


The company that took the reins of Arthur Vining 
Davis’s vast holdings in Florida let go with a 
dramatic flourish last month with a $13 million 
West Coast acquisition and an announcement that 
it will go into commercial ventures. TREND 
reports some of the general reaction about this 
company. 


WHAT'S LABOR UP TO IN FLORIDA? 


TREND queries four of the most experienced labor 
negotiators in the state about what labor is doing 
here. They nearly unanimously observe that man- 
agement in Florida is extremely unprepared to cope 
with what lies ahead. 


YOUNG IDEAS STIR TAMPA CIGAR INDUSTRY 
A new generation of executives in Tampa cigar 
factories are shaking the dust off an industry that 
refused to recognize change. Merchandising tech- 
niques are paying off and the Tampa industry is 
in better shape than ever. 


FAMILY CORPORATIONS — HECTOR SUPPLY 


This is the story about a Florida company that has 
weathered nearly every Florida slump and catas- 
trophe to emerge as one of the largest operations 
of its kind in the South. 


NAPLES — U.S. EXECUTIVE HIDEAWAY 


The influx of top line American executives to the 
small town of Naples may be the start of a new 
prestige symbol on the Florida West Coast. They 
like to go barefooted in the Naples sand and rub 
shoulders with the natives. 
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NEXT MONTH 


City or Suburbs: 
Where Will Flor- 
idians Live Next? 


TREND studies the shifting tendencies 
in Florida’s residential habits and 
brings to the fore some subtle indica- 
tions that run quite contrary to com- 
mon beliefs about what residential 
Florida will look like 10 years from 
now. To the present investor and 
home owner this article could prove 
highly valuable. 


Accepted as controlled circulation publication at Tampa, Florida. 
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The Man Who Makes $35,000 per Year 
Wants “Status Symbols’’ Young President Says 


ss “STATUS SYMBOLS” will play 
a larger and larger role in the in- 
centive of top executives of corpora- 
tions in the future. 

That’s the conclusion of Syd 
Rosenberg, president of the Amer- 
ican Building Maintenance Com- 
pany. He was a speaker at the 
“School for Presidents” conducted by 
the Young President’s Organization 
at the Americana Hotel ‘in Miami 
Beach. 

Rosenberg said that when a man 
becomes president, he frequently 
loses sight of the emphasis his sub- 
ordinates place on titles and other 
status symbols. 

Once an executive reaches a salary 
of $30,000 to $35,000 a year, addi- 
tional wage increases tend to benefit 
the government more than they do 
the executive, Rosenberg said. 

In such cases, fringe benefits, 
status symbols and other non-salary 
advantages tend to become more 
and more important. 

The so called status symbols in- 
clude such prestige items for execu- 
tives as their names and titles on 
company stationery, appointment of 
top men to the company board of 
directors, private offices, key to the 
executive wash room, and company 
automobiles. 

In these matters, care should be 
taken to let the degree or type of 
status symbols show the relative im- 
portance of the individual executive 
in the company hierarchy. Rosenberg 
said that if junior executives drive 
Fords and Chevrolets, upper-echelon 
executives should be equipped with 
Buicks, Cadillacs, and other higher 
priced automobiles. 

Such devices, Rosenber 
tends, help foster a feel 
“corporate togetherness.” 

Another president, John Powers of 
Prentice Hall, Inc. suggested that a 
profit-share plan for key executives 
with deferred payment provisions is 
one method for retaining top per- 
sonnel. 

Powers said his company puts a 
percentage of its profits equivalent 
of 15% of the gross payroll into a 
trust fund for employees. The fund 
now has about 23 million dollars. 
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An executive who’s been with the 
company for more than three years 
can withdraw up to 10% of his money 
from the fund for each year of em- 
ployment. If he leaves within ten 
years, he loses the balance of his 
profit-sharing pool. Thus, the com- 
pany provides incentive to retain 
competent executive talent. 

Powers said the plan has tremen- 
dous tax advantages. He said that 
the cumulative effect of this fund is 
such that key employees sometimes 
are turning down favorable offers 
with other firms to stay with Prentice 
Hall. For instance, he said, an 
editor turned down an offer from 
another firm which would have 
doubled his salary with Prentice Hall 
because he would have lost some 
$8,000 he had in the fund. If he stays 
with Prentice Hall until ready for 
retirement, Powers said, “His share 
should approach $500,000.” 

There seemed to be general agree- 
ment among many of the young 
presidents attending the convention 
that new status symbols, new fringe 
benefits, and added non-salary items 
will be more and more in the think- 
ing of major corporations in future 
years as the scramble for top 
executive brains becomes more and 
more competitive. 


es GENERAL MANAGER Homer 
E. Hooks of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission said fiscal confidence in 
Florida citrus has induced many 
“who are not dazzled by anything 
but a good solid balance sheet” to 
put their money in Florida citrus 
groves. 

Speaking before the twelfth an- 
nual agricultural loan correspond- 
ence conference of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
Tampa, Hooks said “Any Food 
product which is wanted as much 
as citrus is bound to have a bright 
future.” 

He cautioned, however, that suc- 
cess is not automatic. “It requires 
hard work, careful planning, good 
leadership and good judgment,” he 
declared. 

The citrus official cited. heavy 


grove plantings in central Florida 
during the past 10 years, stating 
“these are expensive investments, 
not idly made.” 

“As you well know, many of the 
people now putting their money 
into Florida citrus are very hard- 
headed investors who are not daz- 


zled by anything but a good solid | 


balance sheet,” he said. “Their 
willingness to invest in Florida 
citrus is in my opinion a cumulative 
judgment of confidence that cannot 
be overestimated.” 

He explained that Florida Citrus 
Mutual had predicted average per- 
acre grower earnings this year, after 
cultural costs are deducted, will 
reach $400. “Based on a per-acre 
grove cost of $4,000, this is a 10 per 
cent return on investment, which 
isn't bad at all, even considering the 
risks,” he stated. 

Hooks said average per-acre re- 
turn to the grower for the past 10 
years was about $170 per acre. 


as LOOKING FOR A “wave of 
defense spending” to be touched off 
if the Berlin situation gets “sticky,” 
Tohn I. Snyder, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president of U. S. Indus- 
tries, predicted the switch from 
peacetime to defense operation 
could be accomplished in about half 
the 15 months it took when the 
Korean war started. 

Snyder was in Pompano Beach 
recently to meet with management 
from USI’s 14 divisions and subsid- 
iaries and nine of the nation’s top 
bankers with whom USI does 
business. 

According to Snyder, the nation’s 
industry is in a better position to 
mobilize faster than it was at the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict be- 
cause the country’s industries now 
have a “sensible defense mobilization 
plan.” 

He also revealed that research 
and development at the USI Tech- 
nical Center at Pompano would be 
stepped up as the company concen- 
trates on “expanding from within” 
rather than the acquisition of other 
firms. 
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... Talk & Predictions 





se TALENTED YOUNG FLORID- 
IANS with college diplomas are still 
leaving the state in large numbers 
to find their job opportunities, ac- 
cording to University of Florida 
placement director Maurice May- 
berry. 

Some 41 per cent of Florida Uni- 
versity’s June, 1958 class who had 
jobs at graduation time left the state 
to work. The startling fact is that 
two-thirds to three-fourths of those 
trained in the sciences and engineer- 
ing went elsewhere for their work. 

So Florida is losing the bulk of its 
home-trained scientists and future 
industrial leaders because the best 
job opportuniti.s are still outside 
the state. 


The graduates with the less tech- 
nical training stay in Florida and so 
do the teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
and pharmacists, commented May- 
berry. 

Many University of Florida grad- 
uates have weaker ties with the 
state and some are out-of-state stu- 
dents. The desire of engineering and 
science graduates to remain in the 
state is secondary to their desire to 
get high paying jobs with chances 
for advancement. 

The trend of young Floridians 
leaving the state for their jobs may 
be slowly making a reverse, though. 
Mayberry believes that as more 
industry moves to the state, it will 
be able to attract talent from the 
state universities. 

Where national industry is located 
in Florida, it competes equally with 
out-of-state firms for the cream of 
the technical and engineering grad- 
uates and these firms can match 
the salary demands. But Florida is 
still too far behind industrially to 
offer the top opportunities to the 
bulk of local graduates. 

The problem of good job oppor- 
tunities seems to be weightiest on 
those just finishing the universities 
who don’t have experience in indus- 
try. Among older, more experienced 
personnel, the newly transplanted 
industries are drawing employees 
from out of state who jump at the 
chance to work in sunny Florida. 


Governor Leroy Collins’ state- 
ment that “The whole U. S. is Flor- 
ida’s labor pool,” helps explain why 
top job openings are at a premium 
when the June grads begin inquir- 
ing. Free travel to out-of-state 


interviews and lucrative job offers 
elsewhere easily pry the Floridians 
from home. 





ee JACK COMPTON, a _ Tampa 
accountant with the firm of Russell 
S. Bogue & Co., said, “This thing of 
leasing equipment is not always as 
good as it looks on paper.” 

“I believe some people think leas- 
ing automatically looks better on 
your balance sheet, but a good 
accounting principle always requires 
the disclosure of long time leasing.” 

Compton, speaking before the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
Businessmen’s Tax Conference in 





Tampa, said favorable accelerated 
depreciation regulations can fre- 
quently offset the advantages of 
leasing. He said some of the best 
advantages in leasing were mainte- 
nance features and certain flexi- 
bilities. 

He said the Internal Revenue 
Service would not accept monthly 
payments as a deductable expense if 
they reflected a sale price rather 
than a rental. 
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Mortgage Broker Picks Up $10,000,000 
Business in Florida in Less Than 24 Hours 


as A JERSEY CITY morigage broker 
took a flying tour through Florida 
last month and picked up over 
$10,000,000 in Florida mortgages for 
his northern customers. 

The Florida sweep was part of a 
nine day jet plane race through 17 
states to prove a point. The point: 
that the mortgage market is no 
farther away than the airport. 

The flying mortgage buyer was 
Ned Bergen, of the J. I. Kislak Mort- 
gage Co., Inc., who is well known 
in Florida mortgage circles. In his 





Ned Bergen, right, who picked up $10,- 
000,000 in Florida mortgages last month 
was met at Tampa International Airport 
by Jack Skemp, left, of Eugene Knight, 
Inc. 


fast trip entirely by commercial air- 
line and largely by jet he descended 


on 17 American U. S. cities and 
picked up some $100,000,000 in 
mortgages. 


In his Florida tour he arrived in 
Jacksonville at 2:55 P. M., picked up 
$2,000,000 in mortgages from Kirbo 
Mills & McAlpin; then grabbed a 
plane in time to gather up $6,000,- 
000 from Miami Southeastern Mort- 
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gage Company in Miami _ before 
quitting time. By 9:20 A. M. the next 
} Bergen had another $2,500,000 in 
his brief case from Eugene Knight, 
Inc. in Tampa and was on his way 
to New Orleans. 

Said the J. I. Kislak company 
about the tour: “One of our reasons 
for the trip was to show the many 
investors who have never gone out 
of their state for the purchase of 
mortgages, that today, especially 
with the advent of the jet airplane, 
every section of our country is 
practically in their own backyard.” 


as THE SHARPEST POPULATION 
rise over the past eight years has 
been registered in Brevard and 
Orange Counties, a graphical study 
by the Rollins College Center for 
Practical Politics disclosed here. 

Taking into account 12 Central 
Florida Counties, the study is in- 
corporated in a map detailing the 
region's existing transportation sys- 
tem and shows percentage popula- 
tion increase since 1950. 

Now available for public distribu- 
tion the map was first used during 
the recent Industrial Parks Confer- 
ence to show what transportation 
systems could be considered in devel- 
oping industrial sites in the area. 

Brevard and Orange Counties had 
the largest rise with 263.7 per cent 
and 106.6 per cent respectively. 
Brevard, housing the new missile 
sites, has an estimated population 
of 86,200 and Orange has 237,600, 
the largest population in Central 
Florida. 

Next comes Indian River County 
with an estimated 94.1 per cent rise 
in total population of 23,100. Sem- 
inole County registered 71.7 per 
cent increase with 46,200 persons. 

Polk and Volusia Counties, which 
are the largest in population next to 
Orange, have registered 41.9 per 
cent and 37.6 per cent increase. 
Their population is 176,000 and 
102,100 respectively. 


The slowest population rise has | 
been registered in Sumter County 
with 1.8 per cent increase to present 
total of 11,500 persons. 

Lake County with 52,000 persons 
had a 43.8 per cent increase, Marion 
County’s 47,500 persons meant a 24.3 
per cent rise, and Osceola’s 16,300 
inhabitants meant a 43 per cent 
boost. 

On the bottom of the numerical 
population ladder are Hernando and 
Citrus counties with 9,800 and 
8,400 persons. However, their per- 
centage increase of 46.3 and 37.7 
shows that the two can also be 
included among the fastest growing 
in the region. 

The new map also shows high- 
ways, railroads, state primaries, 
county lines and national forest 
boundaries, and connecting water 
routes, gas lines, and county seats. 
As such it lends itself as an instru- 
ment in industrial site development 
of the entire region. 


asA BUSINESS BEAT aarticle by 
Milton Beckerman in the St. Peters- 
burg Times pointed to an important 
significance to Pinellas County mer- 
chants in advertising executives 
plans to cope with coming market 
shifts in the next 10 years due to the 
jump in population and shift of age 
groups. 

Beckerman said that plans, based 
on monumental research, are being 
set by local merchants and manu- 
facturers to handle their operations 
in the coming decade and that most 
of today’s remodeling, equipment 
and improvement investments will 
be used primarily in the ‘60s. 

“With research figures available,” 
he stated, “those making capital 
investments can determine how their 
plans will fit the scene as it may 
appear five and 10 years off. Re- 
search, once only the tool of scien- 
tists and big business is now an 
everyday need available to all 
businessmen.” 
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ss FROM FLORIDA'S growth indi- 
cated between now and 1965 will 
arise both the problems and _ the 
opportunities for its boat industry, 
in the opinion of one executive. 

Roy Lewis, manager of Lone Star 
Boat Co.’s Tallahassee plant where 
more boats were built last month 
than all last year, sees ahead oppor- 
tunities in preparation to how well 
problems are met. 

“Right now,” he explained, “we 
have the problem of a big overload 
on plant facilities, a situation faced 
by many industries. We held option 
on plenty of adjoining land for 
expansion and as soon as it is avail- 
able, we will firm up plans for an 
addition.” 

“We are operating on a two-shift, 
six-day basis, not only in the Talla- 
hassee plant but in the plants in 
Grand Prairie, Texas, and Bremen, 
Indiana,” Lewis reported. 

However, the greatest increase in 
demand has been in fiberglass rein- 
forced plastic boats which are made 
exclusively in Florida, he said. Lone 
Star’s trailers and aluminum boats, 
made in the other plants, are only 
distributed from Tallahassee. 
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## NORTHEAST AIRLINES’ presi- 
dent James W. Austin told stock- 
holders in his annual report that the 
company hopes to introduce straight 
jet service to Florida this year. He 
said Florida traffic for the airline 
was up 27.5 per cent in the first 
quarter this year over 1958—“but 
Northeast must capture a_ larger 
share of this market to insure overall 
profitable results.” 


ss SOUTHEAST FLORIDA'S SUP- 
ERMARKET grocery business, al- 
ready fiercely competitive, is due 
to get even more competitive in 
the near future. 

Latest entrant in the supermarket 
battle in Dade County is the Publix 
Corp., which has opened its first 
Miami-area store on Biscayne Bou- 
levard at 127th St. Publix plans to 
open other stores in the Miami area. 
The Publix entry into the Dade 
market adds another bit of spice to 
an already free-swinging competi- 
tive market. Such giants as Food 


Fair, A & P and Winn-Dixie have 
been in the Dade market for some 
years, along with such lusty home 
grown competition as burgeoning 






Say—"In-tire-ko” 
Industrial Tires 


INDUSTRIAL 


Stevens Markets chain. 

Publix Corp., a Florida owned 
and operated grocery chain, already 
has outlets in 26 cities in Florida. 
Last year its operations grossed 93 
million dollars. 

The Dade County development 
department has estimated that gro- 
cery sales in Dade County will run 
about 387 million dollars this year. 


ss GENERAL TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY lost in its move last month 
for an added $204,507 rate increase 
when the Florida Public Utilities 
Commission rejected the company’s 
petition and made final its April 6 
order allowing the company to 
increase its gross revenues $1,620,- 
495, not a more recent new rate 
proposal based upon a $1,825,000 
increase. 

The company said that in its ini- 
tial rate petition it understated the 
company’s adjusted income tax by 
$96,691 which would require an 
added increase of $204,507 in gross 
income. However, the commission 
said the April 6 order allowing a 
return of 6.68 per cent of the com- 
pany’s investment was adequate. 
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TIRES 





OUTLAST S rneumaric ire 3 Co 7 


Economical—Because the INTIRCO tire will out wear a pneumatic 
tire at least 3 to 1 and will not blow out or go flat, you save many 
replacement dollars and loss of time due to blowouts and flats. 

. Traction—Has caterpillar traction effect. Really takes hold 
and pulls. Has much more traction than a solid or pneumatic tire. 
. . . Steering—It is much easier and more accurate. . . . Resiliency 
—Unlike the solid tire, which has hardly any bounce, the INTIRCO 
tire has a good bounce, and compares favorable to that of a pneu- 
matic tire. . . . Deterioration—Practically no deterioration compared 
to that of a pneumatic tire. . . . Mounting—Split wheels can easily 
be mounted by the user. Flat base rims will be mounted at factory 
unless there is a press available. . . . Uses—lt is made to replace 
all pneumatic tires on off-road equipment, in sizes 4:00 x 4 to 
and including 10:00 x 24. . . . Trouble-free Operation—No flats 
blowouts. It eliminates costly down-time or work stoppage 
. Load Capacity—Equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic 
tire. . . . Construction—Amalgamated pads of fabric and rubber, 
pressed together under hydraulic pressure for fastening of the 
internal steel band and when released, forms a continuous resilient 
unit which has practically the same bounce as a pneumatic tire 





GUARANTEE: 


INTIRCO tires are fully and unconditionally guaranteed free of 
defects of Workmanship and Materials and are fully guaranteed 
to carry the rated load capacity of any vehicle on which the or 
tires are installed. INTIRCO TIRES are further guaranteed to be 
the TIGHTEST, TOUGHEST and STRONGEST tires on the market 
and will be replaced free of charge if they ever fail to perform. 


LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


MANUFACTURED BY PH: TAMPA 49-7231 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 5031 — ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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seWITH FLORIDA RANKING 
first in increased value and second 
in numbers, the Southeast has out- 
gained all other sections of the 
country in the cattle field, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 

As of Jan. 1, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture estimated, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and the Carolinas were grow- 
ing more than 11 million cattle, an 
increase of 49 per cent since 1949. 
Value was up 87 per cent for the 
10-year period. 

The new report moved the South- 
east up regionally from fifth to 
fourth place in cattle numbers and 
from seventh to fifth in value. 

Florida led the nation in rate of 
gain in value and was second in 
numbers increase rate. 


es TALLAHASSEE-It will be nec- 
essary for Florida employers who 
pay the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion tax to report the weeks of work 
of each employee under law changes 
made by the 1959 Legislature. 

The amendments increased maxi- 
mum jobless benefits from $30 for 
16 weeks to $33 for 26 weeks. But 
they also make the qualifying re- 
quirements in Florida more string- 
ent. Minimum worker earnings re- 
quired in a “base period” are in- 
creased from the present $200 to 
$400 and workers must average not 
less than $20 per week for at least 
20 weeks to qualify on becoming 
involuntarily unemployed. There 
was no previous requirement on 
number of weeks worked. 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Director C. M. Mann said all liable 
employers will be mailed the regu- 
lar reporting forms the last week in 
June on which the additional data 
of weeks worked must be reported. 


eaA FLORIDA STATE University 
economist will study the effects of 
the federal minimum wage on the 
economy of Florida under a grant 
of $5,000 announced by the uni- 
versity today. 

Dr. Marshall R. Colberg, head of 
the department of economics, said 
the study will include data on the 
probable effect of an increase of the 
wage minimum from the present $1 
to $1.25 per hour. 

The study, for which funds have 
been allocated by a foundation with 
headquarters in California, will be 
made during the school year begin- 
ing next September. One full-time 
graduate assistant will be used. 

















ali lV 73 | 
Ny You may 
CURRENT have a FREE | 


$6.50 booklet about 
PER SHARE 


The prospectus describes this Fund 
which invests in companies doing 
business in, but not necessarily 
domiciled in, Florida and the 
entire South, believed to have 
growth possibilities. 
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CORNER GROCERIES RETURN 


SIDEWALK FOOD SHOPPING has 
become big business in Florida as 
handy little markets spring up. This 
is a 7-1] store in Tampa almost 
adjoining a big super market. 






Drive-in Markets That Hardly Ever Close 
Spring Up In The Shadow Of The Giants 


i 
Biorida is in the forefront of a quiet 
little revolution going on in the retail 
food marketing field—the comeback 
of the small grocery store which in 
recent years has taken a backseat to 
the giant supermarket. 

The small stores are popping up 
on vacant streetside lots all over 
the state as boiled down versions of 
their big brothers, the supermarkets. 
These new stores are variously 
known as drive-ins, speed markets, 
curb stones, superettes and bantams. 

The feature quick service, no 
waiting in line at checkout counters, 
convenience to neighborhood popu- 
lations and long business hours in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays. Most 
stay open from 7 in the morning 
until 11 at night and nearly all are 
set at the edge of an off-street park- 
ing lot. 

Superettes are not confined to 
Florida, to be sure. They are spring- 
ing up throughout the warmer clim- 
ates from Florida to California and 
in a few instances are being tried in 
the colder regions around Chicago 
and New York. Most of the open 
front store designs, closed only in 
bad weather by sliding glass panels, 
are adaptable to the outdoor living 
and atmosphere of Florida. 

Two Texas firms, Seven Eleven 
Stores, Inc., of Dallas, and U-Tote’m, 
Inc., of Houston, probably started 


the bantam grocery boom in Florida. 
Seven Eleven has grown to 102 stores 
in Florida since it opened its first 
stores in the Peninsular state only 
five years ago. U-Tote’m built its first 
store in Florida in 1957 and plans 
to open eight or ten others this year. 

Seven Eleven’s owl and rooster 
trademark and U-Tote’m’s totem 
pole symbol have been joined by 


many others in recent months. 
(They have eye-catching names: 
Little General, Pik-Quik, Tom 


Thumb and Minit Markets, to name 
a few.) The bantams are opening up 
all over Florida: Jacksonville, Miami, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Daytona 
Beach and many other places. 

Nationwide, about 20 different 
companies have announced plans to 
build 300 new bantams this year, 
up from the about 700 already in 
existence. More than 2,000 addi- 
tional stores are planned by these 
same companies. In Florida, at 
least 70 new stores are planned this 
year and the figure is put at 300 
within five years. 

While convenience is the main 
selling point of the bantams—they 
do have their drawbacks. Prices are 
usually 3 to 7 per cent higher than 
in a supermarket. “We're strictly 


after the buying dollar, not the shop- 
ping dollar,” says L. E. Enzweiler, 
president of Little General Stores, 


Inc., Tampa. 

And selections are limited. “We 
stock only well-known brands be- 
cause our shelf space is limited,” 
says Julian Jackson, president of 
Jackson’s Minit Markets, Inc., Jack- 
sonville. 

Usually, a superette stocks 1,000 
to 1,800 items compared to the 6,000 
to 8,000 items stacked in supermar- 
kets. Given little space are such 
items as fresh meat, because traffic 
is too light to justify employing a 
butcher, and fresh produce, because 
it is hard to handle and requires 
large amounts of space. 

Drive-ins also have low construc- 
tion costs—as little as $20,000 for 
each unit against $175,000 to $250,- 
000 for a supermarket—and they 
operate with two or three clerks 
compared to much larger staffs in 
supermarkets. 

Low overhead compensates for the 
smaller volume of business. “We fig- 
ure we can break even with a gross 
of about $3,000 a week,” says Mr. 
Jackson. 

The big stores are watching the 
bantams growth carefully. A. D. 
Davis, president of the big Florida 
headquartered chain, Winn-Dixie 
Stores, Inc., says Winn-Dixie may 
go into the superette field itself, 
under a different name, if they con- 
tinue growing. 
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es AN IDEA TO CREATE a “dirt 
bank” which will save taxpayers 
more than $1 million is wrapped up 
in a small advertisement the State 
Road Department inserted recently 
in Miami newspapers for bids for 
dredging 3 million yards of Biscayne 
Bay bottom lands to be stockpiled 
for future road construction needs 
in the Miami area. 

Road chairman Joe Grotegut said 
the lands will be used for the gigan- 
tic embankments needed to support 
many sections of Miami’s new 36th 
St. Causeway and the north-south 
interstate route. 

The idea of using bay bottom for 
construction fill is not new, but io 
stockpile it for future road needs 
required special approval of the 
Federal Government. Florida is the 
first state to obtain such approval. 


as THE STOCK OF WOMETCO, 
which owns a group of Florida the- 
aters as well as television station 
WTVJ in Miami, was placed on 
the market by a nation wide under- 
writing group managed by Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp. The issue, a second- 
dary offering of 290,000 shares of 
Wometco Class A Common Stock 
was put on the market at $10.75 per 
share. The —s was promptly 
snapped up and shortly afterward 
trading was in the neighborhood of 
$12.00 to $14.00 a share. 

The stock placed on the market 
was formerly held by Sidney Meyer 
and two members of his family. By 
placing the stock in public hands, 
Meyer was ending a long partner- 
ship with Mitchell Wolfson and 
withdrawing from active manage- 
ment. The change leaves Wolfson 
in control of the corporation. 
Meyer will continue as a director 
and honorary board chairman of the 
corporation. 

Other. directors include Mitchell 
Wolfson, and his wife Francis; his 
son; Louis II; his son-in-law, Jack 
Waxenberg, and his nephew, Rich- 
ard Wolfson; Fred H. Schroeder, 
executive vice president of Lee 
Higginson Corp., and Albert B. 
Bernstein, Attorney. 

Wometco operates a chain of 
some 26 Florida movie theaters, 
plus WTVJ and another television 
station in Asheville, N. C. 

Earnings on a pro forma basis for 
1958 were $588,737.00, on a gross 
of $9,366,098. This compared with 
net income of $833,344 on a gross 
of $9,273,084 in 1957. 
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sa FLORIDA’S NON-FARM em- 
ployment in April showed the biggest 
over-the-year gain since April of 
1956, and unemployment declined to 
the lowest mark since pre-recession 
1957. 

Industrial Commission Chairman 
James T. Vocelle said non-farm jobs 
totaled 1,266,100 in April, some 
96,000 above the same month last 
year. Percentage-wise, the level is 
8.2 per cent ahead of the year-ago 
mark. During the recession last 
April’s gain was only two per cent 
over the previous year, and in April 
of 1957 the growth was 7.7 per cent 
over 1956. 

The April employment figures 
showed a slight drop in the numbers 
of workers, as normal seasonal de- 
clines from the winter peak occurred. 
However, the drop of 9,000 below 
March was less than expected by 
past experience. 

Even though the number of job- 
holders declined, the number of un- 
employed persons seeking work also 
took a significant decrease of 10,200 
below March, down to 64,900. This 
is 18,900 below last April and lower 
than any month in 1958. 


ee THE 300,000th Volkswagen built 
for sale in the United States left the 
assembly line in the huge Volks- 
wagen plant in Wolfsburg, Germany 
last month. The national meeting 
of the American Volkswagen distrib- 
utors was held recently at the Boca 
Raton Hotel. 


ss INDIAN RIVER NEWSPAPERS, 
INC., controlled by Gardner Cowles 
and John R. Harrison, have pur- 
chased the Fort Pierce News-Trib- 
une from the Clearwater Sun Corp. 

Cowles, to be News-Tribune presi- 
dent, is president of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, president and 
editor of Look Magazine, chairman 
of the Cowles Broadcasting Co. and 
a director of United Air Lines. 

He and associates purchased 6,400 
acres south of Fort Pierce three years 
ago for a river park development and 
last year sold it to General Develop- 
ment Corp. with Cowles becoming 
a director. Harrison, his son in law, 
will be associate publisher of the 
Fort Pierce newspaper. 


se BREVARD COUNTY won out 
over Kansas City to host the 1961 
National Science Fair. The county 
had already been selected as the 
site for the 1960 Florida Science Fair. 


se TRAVEL ON THE Sunshine 
State Parkway, Florida’s Turnpike, 
during April reached near peak 
levels, Thomas B. Manuel, Chairman 
of the Florida State Turnpike 
Authority, said. The trend continued 
throughout May, he added. 

April gross revenue exceeded that 
ot every month, except two, during 
all of 1957 and 1958, Manuel said. 

Only March of 1957 and 1958 ex- 
ceeded April results. However, April 
revenue was topped by each of the 
pore three months of 1959, Manuel 
said. 

“The April figures are particularly 
gratifying inasmuch as it definitely 
shows that the residents of Florida 
are using the Turnpike more and 
more. The peak of the winter touring 
season is over, but Florida people are 
keeping Turnpike travel at a high 
level. The trend has continued 
throughout May,” Manuel said. 


By | 





He pointed out that April gross | 


revenue of the Turnpike showed a 
gain of 10 per cent over the same 
month a year ago. Total revenue for 
April was $440,459.21 for a gain of 
$39,617.94. 
period was $344,385.49 for an in- 
crease of 16.8 per cent or $49,584.69 
over the same month in 1958. 


aa PRECISION ENGINEERING & 
Gear Manufacturing, Inc. of Miami 
announced plans to locate a plant 
near the Martin of Orlando plant. 

E. W. Guyer, president and treas- 
urer, stated that the first unit of 10,- 
000 square feet will be completed 
by July 15. 


Net revenue for the | 





es AN AGREEMENT DESIGNED | 
to stabilize air cargo rates in the Car- | 


ibbaen has been approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The agreement by members of 
the Carribbean Air Transport Asso- 
ciation was signed by Lineas 
Aereas Costarricenses, Transportes 
Aereos Nacionales, Aerovias Sud 
Americana, TACA International Air- 


lines, Empresa Guatemalteca de 
Aviacion and lineas Aereas de 
Nicaragua. 


Minimum southbound rates agreed 
upon, from Miami, St. Petersburg, 
Tampa and New Orleans to Guate- 
mala and San Salvador, reflected 
reductions of one to five cents in 
shipments less than 3300 pounds and 
increases of not more than a cent 
a pound for shipments over that 
rate. 
until next Sept. 16. 
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They will remain in effect | 
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By Bill Bien 





“A WHOLEHEARTED BELIEF in 
Florida”—Milton N. Weir, president 
of Arvida Corporation. 





ARVIDA 


Corporation 
Starts The Show 


NOW 92 YEARS OLD Arthur Vining Davis 
is pictured with John Russell, young Mayor 
of Ft. Lauderdale. 


The diminutive shadow of Florida’s most noted nona- 
genarian lengthened significantly across the entire 
peninsula last month. 

Arvida Corporation, created exactly a year ago from 
the holdings of Arthur Vining Davis and already one 
of the State’s largest landowners, announced: 

1. Purchase of the 2,000-acre John Ringling proper- 
ties in Sarasota for $13,500,000. Development of the 
prime Gulf Coast acreage, already underway, are hoped 
to bring gross sales of more than $90,000,000—plus . 
continuing revenues from water and sewerage utilities 
to be operated by a wholly-owned subsidiary. 

2. Formation of Arvida Oil Company, a subsidiary 
which will build and operate 100-150 service stations in 
Florida with its own brand of gasoline—and which may 
eventually span the entire Atlantic Seaboard. 

Thus, like a giant amoeba, the Arvida Corporation 
has begun to spread out in various directions and to 
assume an identity apart from that of its creator. 

In fact, although Davis owns 30 per cent of the 
authorized stock, he is not active in the management of 
Arvida. But he is effectively “locked in” by contract; he 
cannot sell any of his stock this year and only 400,000 
shares in each of the next two years. 

Still, association with the name of the man who 
made Alcoa the world’s largest aluminum producer and 
became one of America’s five wealthiest citizens lends 
national importance and prestige to his brainchild. 

Arthur Vining Davis, who celebrated his 92nd birth- 
day May 30 with a score of friends at his Rock Sound 
Club on Eleuthera in the Bahamas, has been viewed 
askance by some Floridians ever since he began buying 
vast tracts of tropic wilderness in 1948. 

That’s the year he gave up his post as chairman of 
Alcoa and settled into a spacious home on Old Cutler 
Road in Miami. 

In the passing decade, he’s been called both the 
best and the worst thing that ever happened to South 
Florida. Some have said he bid the price of land up to 
unrealistic peaks, others that he merely prodded the 
price to a proper level. 

Altogether, Davis acquired more than 100,000 acres 
of Dade, Broward and Palm Beach Counties in widely 
scattered chunks—some of them far removed from that 
thin and tinseled strip along the ocean often referred 
to as the Gold Coast. 

What caused most concern among the old timers 
was the outward appearances of helter-skelter invest- 
ment. There were dour predictions of these lands 
dumped on the market and of ruinous sales when the 
old gentleman would someday pass from the scene. 

(Incidentally, that seems to be no concern to Davis. 
He continues to strike new deals; plans developments 
on Eleuthera and the Isle of Pines; recently has been 
negotiating personally on merger possibilities for Riddle 
Airlines, in which he owns 63 per cent of the stock, 
and last month ordered himself a Lockheed Jetstar 
which won't be delivered until 1961!) 

Some of Davis’ acquisitions seemed sound if some- 
what visionary; others were puzzling, even foolish in 
the eyes of the elders. 

But last July, Davis proved he was no mad hatter. 
He pulled a rabbit out of his hat and with a flourish 
Christened it by the first two letters of his given, middle 
and last names—the Arvida Corporation. 

Some weeks later, he tapped for the presidency of 
Arvida a man of whom it is said that everything he 
touches turns to money. This man with the Midas touch 
is Milton N. Weir, who already had developed a number 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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of luxury homes, cooperatives and commercial centers 
since he retired from his post as a top executive of 
Gulf Oil in 1949 and settled in Pompano Beach. 

Among Weir’s major accomplishments as a land 
developer were the multi-million-dollar Pompano Surf 
and Palm Clubs and the Plaza Center, one of the two 
largest suburban shopping areas in Greater Fort Lauder- 
dale. In addition, he was a founder of three banks— 
the Delray Beach National, First National of Pompano 
Beach and Fidelity National of West Fort Lauderdale. 

Earlier in his career—and this figured prominently 
in his selection—Weir had built hundreds of homes, 
apartment houses, stores and commercial buildings as 
partner in a Binghamton, N. Y., construction firm, and 
he was the original developer of New York City’s thriv- 
ing West Side Airlines Terminal. 

Soon after Weir took over—with a capable sidekick, 
his son John, serving as vice president and general 
manager—Arvida hit the headlines again. The public 
would be offered $30,000,000 worth of common stock. 

Again, some eyebrows went up. Again, opinion was 
sharply divided. 

“One of the most significant and constructive 
developments in South Florida in years,” said the presi- 
dent of a leading bank. “It relieves the possibility of the 
land being sold undeveloped and gives continuity to 
an area undergoing great growth. By bringing in the 
public, it provides capital for development.” 

But a prominent attorney grumped that “Davis is 
bailing himself out of some bad land deals.” 

Davis, himself, was characteristically uncommunica- 
tive. But the record offered by Arvida this month at 
the end of the first fiscal year will indicate that Davis 
and Weir probably did the right thing. 

Arvida’s holdings—about 102,000 acres—represent 
some 157 square miles in area (7% times the size of 
Manhattan, 2% times the size of Washington, D. C.) 





and appraised land values run from $200 to $60,000 ay 
acre. Included in its holdings—estimated at more thay 
$100,000,000—are the Boca Raton Hotel and Club, 
shopping center in Boca Raton and seven other hotel 
properties in Delray Beach (Palm Beach County), 

Arvida has two large developments underway: 

1. Royal Palm Yacht and Country Club, a $38,000. 
000 project on a 450-acre tract beside the Boca Raton 
Hotel which includes 744 homesites ranging in price 
from $10,000 to $45,000, an 18-hole golf course designed 
by Robert Trent Jones and featuring Sam Snead as 
professional, a $200,000 country club and a $500,000 
yacht club and basin. Work began this Spring. 

2. University Park, a 10,000-home, $200,000,000 city 
on a 3,000-acre tract near Boca Raton where Arvida 
is teamed with Centex Construction Co. of Dallas. 
Texas, to offer completed homes in the medium-price 
range rather than lots for speculation. 

Weir, now occupying offices in the Boca Raton Hotel 
while Arvida’s general headquarters go up nearby, has 
this to say about the corporation and its philosophy: 

“Contrary to rumor and speculation, Arvida was not 
formed to liquidate the Florida land holdings assembled 
by Mr. Davis. Actually Arvida since its inception has 
added new land acquisitions, is busily developing vari- 
ous tracts which it owns, and is planning large-scale 
diversified operations well beyond the real estate field. 
By no means a liquidating concern, Arvida is in business 
to stay and anticipates a healthy growth trend ahead.” 

The “philosophy,” according to Weir, is “a whole- 
hearted belief that Florida is now in a growth period, 
not a boom, and that eventually it will achieve its true 
destiny as a fully developed state with a _ bedrock 
economy, a flock of stable industries located evenly 
across its length and breadth, and a growing per capita 
income for a growing population already approaching 
in size that of Indiana and Massachusetts.” 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF MOST of the acreage involved in the $13,500,000 property purchase by Arvida Corporation from John Ringling Properties in 
Sarasota, Florida. Shown here are: 1) part of Long Boat Key, 2) Lido Key, 3) Otter Key, 4) Coon Key, and 5) Bird Key. At upper right is a portion 
of the downtown area of Sarasota. Right background is Sarasota Bay, at lower left the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Control of Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jackson- 
ville, has not been sold to the wealthy Murchison 
wag of Texas, as reported by some newspapers, but 
they have bought enough (reportedly about 15 per 
cent) to take a strong hand in company affairs. 

% Murchisons will get one, possibly two seats on the 
= Gulf board. Murchisons own even more of the bigger 
Life and Casualty Company of Tennessee. Some in- 
surance men speculate that these companies offer 
dled natural merger possibilities and this could be a 

has Murchison consideration. 

ari- Umbaugh Aircraft Corporation's tests of their 
vale new plane have been bogged by difficulties. But 
eld. the Ocala company's president, Raymond Umbaugh, re- 

















1S ports flight check outs should start in 30 days. 

L. The operation is far behind its original schedule 

dle- but Umbaugh says "morale" is high. 

od, Home service organizations are starting to pop 
rue up on both Florida coasts ... companies serve home 
ock owners by getting them all types of services ... al- 
nly lows members to call one phone number for practical- 
vita ly any service, from fixing a TV to delivering 

ing Junior to his music lesson. Most groups are just 


getting their contractors lined up. Membership usu- 
ally costs $10 and company is paid 10 per cent by 
contractor for handling billing, etc... members have 
to have good credit standing. 

Florida is becoming target for so called "busi- 
ness engineers, or consultants, who profess to have 
wide background in business matters. Favorite pros- 
pects are companies with loss or death of top exec- 
utives. Truth is many of these "experts" are unsuc- 
cessful businessmen or promoters, but not always. 














Florida is loaded with highly capable retired exec- 

utives who could well earn their pay for advice and QUICK gi 
research ... best way to check is demand extensive SERVICE ANYW E 
references and then check. There is also an asso- in the State of Florida 
ciation of well known and qualified consultants 2-WAY RADIO SERVICE 


which can furnish lists and specialties of each. 
Write Association of Consulting Management Engineers, 
Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 

Florida will have to decide in November 
whether to take the reapportioning plan of the past 




















Legislature or live with the old one. The big coun- 
ty legislators as a whole feel they were lucky to FORT LAUDERDALE 
get as much as they did... but opposition to the re- Phone LUdlow 3-6550 
8 aoe is mounting, strangely, within the bigger JACKSONVILLE 

» counties. , 

The new plan is full of compromises but nets Phone Elgin 5-0791 

_ more power to the larger counties. The revised LEESBURG 

| System would give big counties a crucial edge in the Phone STate 7-3447 

_ House. Reapportionment has kept the small county 
bloc, commonly called the Pork Chop gang, united and ORLANDO 
ge has hurt legislation in eres = 7 Phone GArden 5-1691 
of the House and the Senate will be largely under 
Pork Choppers next legislature and if the battle has FLORIDA TANK LINES 
to be fought again it will surely be a dilly. i 





FORT LAUDERDALE .. . FLORIDA 
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ess PREDICTING THAT PROS- 
PECTS are bright for a merger with 
the Atlantic Coast Line railroad, 
John W. Smith, president of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, told 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts the managements of the two 
roads “are enthusiastically and ser- 
iously moving as rapidly as possible 
toward the consolidation.” 

Smith said he expected Seaboard’s 
gross revenue and earnings per share 
in 1959 to exceed those of 1958 and 
predicted that maintenance costs 
would be less this year than last. 

“It is interesting to note,” Smith 
added, “that except for the reduced 
production of steel and the failure 
of the Florida agricultural crop, 
which affected the movement of 
canned goods, the Seaboard’s reve- 
nues in the recession year of 1959 
wovld have been equal to those of 
1957.” 


asA TWO-YEAR STUDY of fresh 
water fish of Florida is under way 
at Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee, with a $5,000 National Sci- 
ence Foundation grant. 

Principal object of study is ma- 
rine life in streams flowing into the 
Gulf in Northwest Florida. The 
area is a meeting ground of species 
of the Mississippi River watershed 
and of streams flowing into ihe 
Atlanta along the East coast. 

Florida State has also established 
a center for study of the phvsiology 
of the sensory receptors in the nose 
and mouth, supported by a quarter 
million dollars in grants from the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Office 
of Naval Research, and National 
Science Foundation. Post doctoral 
training of specialists will involve 
study of how various chemicals stim- 
ulate taste and odor receptors. 


ee WITH NO OTHER maior pro- 
jects in sight, it is likely the Fon- 
tainebleau will repeat as “this year’s 
hotel” on Miami Beach as Ben 
Novack plans to add 430 rooms to 
the giant resort, giving the Fon- 
tainebleau 1,000 rooms in all. 

The $10 million addition proposed 
has caused the Miami Beach City 
Council to attempt to block Novack 
with an ordinance designed to keep 
one hotel from putting its neighbors 
in the shade. But the Appelate 
Court and then the Florida Supreme 
Court has ruled against the city. A 
motion for rehearing has been filed 
by the council. 
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as “Il WARN YOU, if business men 
don't take control of politics, poli- 
tics will take control of your busi- 
ness. Then you really are in a fix,” 
Florida Supreme Court Justice 
Campbell Thornal told a group of 
businessmen last month. 

“If businessmen are not satisfied 
with government, it is only because 
of their own apathy and _indiffer- 
ence,’ he pointed out. Thornal said 
if businessmen continue to spend 
their time in money making instead 
of politics, our governmental sys- 
tem will clearly be in danger. 

“It is a tragedy,” he said, “that 
people take so little interest in gov- 
ernment.” Bad officials are elected 
by good citizens who fail to vote or 
do not investigate who they are 
voting for, he declared. 

Justice Thornal added, “Although, 
in theory, we live under law, laws 
are no better than the people who 
make them, administer them, and 
follow them.” He suggests a simple 
and direct prescription for ridding 
the political community of racke- 
teers, vote-buyers, grafters, chiselers, 
and political bigots is for clean men 
and women to take an active in- 
terest in politics. 

Thornal cited a simple formula 
devised by a Continental Oil Com- 
pany executive for doing something 
about political indifference: 

l. Keep fully informed about 
public affairs. 

2. Take a stand on important 
issues. 

3. Support policies of govern- 
ment when you deem them right. 

4. Participate actively in public 
office. 

5. Encourage political activity by 
your employees. 

6. Do some constructive think- 
ing, merely griping will do no good. 


ss URGING ALL GROUPS con- 
cerned with marine resources to join 
in a cooperative program of conser- 
vation, Gov. LeRoy Collins warned 
a meeting of the Marine Fisheries 
Association at Miami Beach that 
there may not be much time left 
for fisheries, agricultural and indus- 
trial groups to get together on proper 
utilization of water resources. 

The Governor said a closely co- 
ordinated development program 
would result in a greater prosperity 
for the marine industries. 

“Many of our marine animals of 
value spend immature stages and 
growing periods close to shore where 
they are susceptible to all of man’s 
damaging influences,” he said. 


ee THERE WERE 30,392 certificates 
issued to working minors last yea; 
in Florida, a decrease of 4,639 from 
the previous year, according to the 
State Industrial Commission. 

The drop was attributed to the 
freeze and recession. Working boys | 
more than doubled working. girls 
the report showed. 

It revealed that 4,204 children 16 
to 17 years old dropped out of 
school before graduation but that 
most of them had completed the 
eighth, ninth or tenth grades. Bes 
opportunity for teenage employ. 
ment was shown as the wholesale 
and retail business. 

There were 2,120 industrial acci- 
dents involving minors, with three 
deaths. 


es CONGRESS HAS BEEN asked 
to appropriate $20 million for water- 
ways development in Florida. 

Improvements sought in the re- 
quests include continued work on 
Tampa Harbor, completed studies 
for the cross-Florida barge canal (18 
South Florida state representatives 
registered opposition), survey of 
Suwanee river, review of Cedar Keys 
harbor and channel studies, contin- 
ued work on the Intracoastal Water- 
way between Jacksonville and Miami 
(for 120 miles to near Ft. Pierce or 
about two-thirds of the length of 
the authorized project), improve- 
ment of Port Everglades Harbor, 
initial construction on West Coast 
Intracoastal Waterways, and contin- 
ued work on Port St. Joe Harbor. 

Army engineers have postponed 
temporarily a decision on proposed 
construction of an intracoastal water- 
way from the Anclote river to St. 
Marks, on the West coast, only miss- 
ing and unauthorized link in the 
intracoastal waterway from Boston 
to Mexico. The engineers said 
traffic would not justify the estimated 
$118 million cost. 


ee THE AIR FORCE has disclosed 
that Florida is one of three states 
in which factories are producing a 
rocket fuel that packs three times 
the energy of present fuels. 

Ohio, California and Florida are 
producing liquid hydrogen, expe- 
cted to be the ultimate fuel for 
chemically-powered rockets and 
which Lt. General Bernard A. 
Schriver, the Air Force’s new chief 
of research and development, has 
said would allow “substantial pay- 
load increases in upper stages of 
missiles and space vehicles.” 
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ss UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
students majoring in the-building and 
designing fields have successfully 
completed another Home Show 
which allows them to put their “book 
learnin’” into practical use. 

Feature attraction of this year’s 
show was a model 3-bedroom, 2- 
bath home, designed, built, decor- 
ated and landscaped by students of 
the University’s Department of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, entirely 
as an extra-curricular activity. 

The show home was built mainly 
by student labor and supervision, 
which was directed by student con- 
tractors and builders. A non-profit 
corporation, Student Builders Cor- 
poration, was even formed to carry 
out the student-inspired plans. The 
object was to provide a “laboratory” 
for practice of management tech- 
niques, development of new con- 





The use of pre-formed custom plywood wall 
sections by University of Florida students in 
building their show home is a departure from 
usual methods of home building. 


struction methods, and to provide 
practical experience to supplement 
the studies of the School of Building 
Construction. 

Students had the problem of 
checking local building regulations 
and restrictions, arranging with the 
architects to make changes to fit con- 
cept and budget, and making ar- 
rangements with labor needed other 
than students while keeping to the 
established deadline. Building con- 
struction students also performed 
the vast majority of the physical 
labor needed on the 2000 square foot 
house. 

Just as the architecture students 
have completely designed the home, 
the landscape architecture students 
planned, designed and planted all 
shrubbery and grass on the property. 

The interior design students 


worked with the arrangement and 
choice of furniture, putting much 
of their “book learning” into actual 
practice. 

The home is a symbol of current 
trends in modern Florida construc- 
tion according to student builders 
and designers. Many new methods 
of design and construction are found 
in the home and one of the greatest 
departures from usual methods is 
the use of pre-formed custom ply- 
wood wall sections, pre-formed cus- 
tom roof trusses and aluminum 
insulation. 


se BALLOTS ON THE reorganiza- 
tion of the bankrupt Florida East 
Coast Railway Co. will be counted 
after the June 23 deadline for 
voting. 

The ballots were mailed in mid- 
May to about 1,200 owners of the 
railroad’s $45 million in defaulted 
first refunding 5 per cent bonds and 
to about 69 unsecured claimants. 
The vote is on the reorganization 
plan previously approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal District Court in 
Jacksonville. 

The plan awards control of the 
Florida East Coast to St. Joe Paper 
Co., a subsidiary of the A. I. duPont 
Estate which holds more than half 
of the defaulted bonds. The voters 
will express their approval or disap- 
proval of the L.C.C. plan. 

A. A. Janson, I.C.C. representative 
who oversaw mailing of the ballots, 
said he expects the L.C.C. will cer- 
tify results of the election to the 
district court in Jacksonville by the 
middle of July. 

In another action concerning 
Florida East Coast bonds, the dis- 
trict court granted trustees of the 
railroad authority to pay off the out- 
standing amount of 4%% first 
mortgage bonds maturing June 1. 
The trustees told the court the rail- 
road has the $6,819,000 available to 
pay off the outstanding bonds plus 
interest due of $153,427. 


ee THE REORGANIZATION of 
Re-Mark Chemical Co. Inc., Miami 
and Goulds, under a new manage- 
ment organization as recommended 
by Trustee C. Gordon Anderson, 
has been approved by Judge Emett 
C. Choate of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Southern Florida. 

The new plan will permit Re- 
Mark Chemical Co. to immediately 
expand its sales with a promotional 
and distribution program. 
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Home Owners 


Lire INSURANCE 
Company 


Officers 
R. H. GORE, SR. 
President & Chairman 
of the Board 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Executive Vice President 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice President 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
PERRY F. WYSONG 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
WILLIAM L. KISTLE 
Assistant Vice President 


A. EUGENE WADDELL 
Assistant Vice President 


Directors 


R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 
Ft. Lauderdale 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Hollywood 
HERBERT G. BAUR 
Lake Worth 
J. D. CAMP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
H. L. CROWDER, SR. 


Tampa 
R. L. DEMPSEY 
Tampa 
R. E. DILG 
Hollywood 


BURNS A. DOBBINS, M.D. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Ft. Lauderdale 
H. P. GREEP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
D. S. HUDSON 
Stuart 
J. C. ROGERS 
Leesburg 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Ft. Lauderdale 
R. R. SAUNDERS 
Ft. Lauderdale 
JAMES D. TAYLOR 
Riviera Beach 
E. THOMAS WILBURN 
Ft. Lauderdale 


“AN EXPERIENCE IN PROGRESS” 
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Four Experienced Floridians Answer TREND 


To offer an insight into labor conditions in Florida 
TREND ’s editors asked three questions to four of the 
most experienced men in Florida labor problems. They 
come from a cross section of the state and all actively 
represent industry. 


“What are the demands that labor is making or will 
make?” 


Mr. A. 

“In addition to the usual increases in basic wages, 
more and different types of fringe benefits are appear- 
ing—almost all of which are labor-management 
administered type. These plans are closely tied in 
with employers payrolls thereby posing a threat of 
company records being opened to the scrutiny of 
labor. 

“Another type of the demands, I personally feel, 
will be encountered more and more will be the type 
giving the unions greater voice not only in the recruit- 
ment of the employer's employees, but as well as 
his personal and general business policies, even to 
the extent with whom and where he will do business. 
Mr. B 

“Unions are trying to gain a foothold here in———— 
————just as they are throughout Florida. Their 
main goal is to get as many members as possible 
thus increasing their dues income, and chances of 
growing at a much faster rate. 

“Promises to potential dues paying members have 
been high powered by all unions, but the approach 
to management has had the ‘Sweetheart’ touch. 
This is common due to their lack of representation 
in this area.” 


Mr. C 


“Many of the building trades will demand 20 per 
cent increases in wages this summer, but contractors 
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feel 5 per cent is tops for a two year contract. If 
wages get out of hand Florida can look for a de- 
pressed construction volume.” 

Mr. D 

“, ... Unions want to control the employment of 
workmen on major contract construction work, and 
they also want their wage scales to establish federal 
and state ‘prevailing wages. (On federal public 
works, wage rates for each craft are prescribed under 
terms of the Davis-Bacon Act. On state public works, 
the rates are set by the Florida Industrial Commission 
under the authority of the Florida Prevailing Wage 
Law.) 

“Now that they have the major commercial work 
pretty well tied up, the unions are looking to the 
vast home building industry which up to now has 
been open shop.” 


“What are the strategies being used by labor to make 
inroads into more benefits and advantages?” 


Mr. A 


“Constant, endless aggression is of course one of the 
greatest. Coordinated and cooperative action against 
individual employers with other labor groups is 
another, making full usage of the threat of strike 
technique—divide and conquer. 

“Labor has no qualms about taking actions which 
are illegal and forcing the employer to either give 
into its demands or else dissipate his resources and 
energy and time by resorting to the legal remedies 
available to him.” 


Mr. B 
“Unions try to buy their way in, to better their posi- 


tion. They will spend a lot of money to influence’ 
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just one employee. They obtain much support by 
threats. Too many businessmen are still afraid of 
what the unions might do if they would openly 
cross them. This inner fear has kept businessmen 
throughout the nation from taking the aggressive 
steps necessary.” ; 


Mr. C 


“| don’t think labor in this area has used any par- 
ticular strategy. 


Mr. D 


“Unions frequently find pressure jobs fertile ground 
for expanding their demands. The Right-to-Work 
provision in the Florida State Constitution is often 
circumvented by conditions over which contractors 
have little control. 

“For example, business interests when awarding 
contracts to build or repair offices and plants in this 
area frequently require the contracts to be performed 
“with no labor trouble.” In most cases, the only 
way to fulfill a contract “with no labor trouble” is 
to do it entirely with non-union labor (often imprac- 
tical) or entirely with union labor. There seems to 
be no compromise, particularly on jobs where large 
numbers of men will be employed. 

“Even when the owner does not require union labor, 
the unions are ever on the alert for the type of pro- 
ject where they can enforce their demands. This 
might be a job involving certain skills that can only 
be obtained through one of the local unions. The 
union having this monopoly control will then coop- 
erate with the other trades unions to the end that 
the job is 100 per cent union.” 


“What are some of the ways Florida industry should 
‘get ready’ for labor problems of the future?” 


Mr. A 

“I personally believe that Florida’s Right-To-Work 
Law is in great need of strengthening. Note that 
it was the first such statute passed in the Union and a 
number of subsequent statutes in other states, in my 
opinion, are far superior to our own in that they 
possess ‘teeth’ sorely lacking in ours. This cannot 
he attempted, however, unless and until the Florida 
businessman is dedicated by purpose to achieve this 
goal, as a half-hearted attempt may merely serve to 
open a Pandora’s Box of controversy and lose for 
industry what little it now has under the present 
statute. 

“This state’s Right-To-Work Law can be nullified in 
two manners—one, the more expedient, by repeal 
of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Law, or secondly, 
by the erosion method through liberal decisions of 
the judiciary, i. e., the Supreme Court decision of 
April 20, 1959 denying state courts the right to 
enjoin picketing within the state, regardless of what 
its statutes may provide on the subject. 

“Frankly, I do not believe that industry is at all 
prepared for the coming problems. Too many Flor- 
ida businessmen and their distinct industry groups 
feel they are ‘rugged individualists’ and capable of 
handling this subject without outside counsel. Fur- 
thermore, they are prone to take action within their 
own group without any consideration of its effect 
upon other related industry groups. 

“... Industry should, in my estimation, come to the 
realization that no segment possesses an exclusive 


hold on brains, experience, and judgment and, 
should pool their talents to mutual advantage. Until 
this is done I cannot see a successful concentrated 
effort to contain this problem.” 


Mr. B 


“Industry in general is still totally unprepared; they 
are like the results of a skyrocket, they go off in a 
beautiful array but in different directions. The 
employer is too busy tending the affairs of his busi- 
ness to take an active interest in concerning himself 
with the future of fringe developments. These 
things will eventually become his big problem. 

“, .. It will definitely take a management team, with 
exceptional teamwork, under competent coaching 
to maintain a peaceful, desirable, healthful labor 
and management atmosphere in the state of Florida.” 


Mr. C 


“From my personal study a majorty of the firms 
coming from the north, who are in the manufactur- 
ing or industrial business, are more prepared to 
cope and handle labor relations in a better manner 
than the firms who have been a resident of Florida 
for many years. 

“Our group is working more closely with labor. 
More contractors are confering with labor over 
trade agreements so that a jurisdiction dispute of 
work awarded to a craft by a contractor will not 
be in dispute and cause a work stoppage. We have 
gone over with labor its proposed Legislative pro- 
gram as well as our own in an endeavor to support 
= Legislation that would be acceptable to both 
sides. 


Mr. D 

“Unions are able to realize their aims because 
employers are very poorly organized and even when 
they are organized they fail to cooperate with one 
another and with the group. 

“A strong employer organization, in which all of 
the members were willing to suffer through a pro- 
longed strike, could do much to bring about more 
equitable conditions. Unfortunately, employers in 
general have failed to recognize this. 

“A prime example is the recent case in which the 
negotiating committee of an employer association, 
under instructions from many members to ‘hold 
the line’ on wages, refused to give in to the demands 
of a local union. Meanwhile, the old contract ex- 
pired, and the union members did not show up for 
work the next day. The union business agent then 
went to a number of indidvidual employers, includ- 
ing several members of the association, and got 
them to agree to pay a wage increase in order to get 
their men back to work. 

“The employers’ excuse was that we've got the cus- 
tomers on our necks. We had to keep these jobs 
going! 

“To demonstrate the difference in employer organ- 
izations and labor organizations—if a union member 
is found working during an industry-wide strike, 
he is fined or kicked out of the union. When em- 
ployer organizations are as strong as the labor organ- 
izations, and when employers are as sincere about 
the welfare of their industry and the public as union 
members are about the welfare and security of their 
fellow-members, we will then be able to slow the 
ever-increasing pace of the race towards a welfare 
state and socialism.” 
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Young Ideas Stir 
Tampa CIGAR 
INDUSTRY 


Tampa Cigars Are Selling 
Like They Never Did Before 


66 

(—_ factories are now making more cigars of 
better quality with fewer workers than ever before,” 
cigar manufacturer Tommy Morgan said recently when 
interviewed at his West Tampa factory. “Business is 
good and profits are high.” 

But 20 years ago the picture was different. Then 
Tampa cigar production was off more than 25 per cent 
from its pre-depression level, 4,000 cigar workers were 
permanently unemployed, and 13 out of 19 manu- 
facturers were operating in the red. Tampa's repu- 
tation was for fine, clear Havana cigars made by hand. 
But the nation-wide trend was toward cheap, machine- 
made cigars, and northern factories were better 
equipped to make them. Many insiders were convinced 
that the cigar industry in Tampa was dying and nothing 
could be done to save it. 

In 1939 a worried Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
was moved to sponsor a study of the sick industry. A 
report issued by the study committee recommended 
that the cigar industry (“while there is yet a possibility 
to revive it”) should launch a “vigorous and sustained 
merchandising program.” The report pointed out that 
the industry was shackled by traditions against aggres- 
sive merchandising in any form, and that long standing 
rivalries prevented the. different manufacturers from 
combining their resources to push promotional programs 
which would help them all. “Pay more attention to this 
mechandising problem,” urged this report of 20 years 
ago. It advocated a joint advertising program partici- 
pated in by all manufacturers “and the City of Tampa 
as well,” to “call the attention of the people of America 
to the fine qualities of genuine Havana cigars that are 
made in the center of the Havana industry of this 
country.” 

Is present prosperity the result of improved mer- 
chandising methods? 

“Yes,” say the manufacturers. “Definitely.” 

Have the manufacturers broken down old rivalries 
enough to cooperate in pushing the made-in-Tampa 
product? 

Here there is less agreement. 

Then what are the merchandising techniques which, 
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MORTON ANNIS of Gradiaz-Annis Company . . 
call this mood packaging.” 


. “We 


By Charles Darragh 


have brought about such a spectacular recovery? 

Let’s consider what's been done in the area of pack- 
aging, for example. This has always been a major 
factor in sales. Cigar boxes must be attractive and 
possess sales impact because they compete with count- 
less other brands for attention on cigar counters. They 
must be well balanced so they can’t easily be knocked 
over by passers-by, and they must be sturdy enough to 
withstand rough handling. They must be of proper 
size to fit conveniently into display cases. 

The Gradiaz-Annis Company, manufacturers of the 
Gold Label brand clear Havana cigar, have been leaders 
in the modern design of cigar boxes. 

“The cigar box started as a crude container,” explains 
Vice President Morton Annis. “Someone added a label 
and it became an identifier. The addition of a slogan, 
fancy art work and lithography has made it a silent 
salesman. We like to think that we have carried pack- 
aging one step further by making the cigar box an 
actual advertising medium, a sales convincer which 
dramatizes the product and sets the mood for buying. 

“We call this mood packaging,” Annis explains. 
“Using glass humidors and heavy cedar boxes decorated 
with rich, colorful ribbons, we endeavor to create a 
feeling of elegance which causes the smoker to dig 
into his pocket a little deeper for a cigar a little 
more expensive, but one which will give him greater 
satisfaction.” 

But, it may be argued, all cigars made in Tampa 
are no longer clear Havanas. In fact the number of in- 
expensive, domestic cigars far exceeds the number of 
clear Havanas, and the price of these mass-market cigars 
leaves no margin for luxurious boxes and humidors. 

“We've got away from expensive packaging,” says 
Hav-a-Tampa Company’s Ralph Milsap. Hav-a-Tampa 
makes nearly half of all cigars made in Tampa, and 
most of them are in the low price ranges. “We've devel- 
oped a paper composition cigar box to take the place 
of the expensive embossed wooden box. We've made it 
easier for the small merchant to carry a good assortment 
of our cigars by means of an inexpensive display carton 
for pocketpacks. For an investment of only 8 dollars, 
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JAMES CORRAL of Corral Wodiska and Company .. . 
“The best way to prove a good cigar is to smoke it.” 


the price of this display carton, he can learn which of 
our brands his customers prefer. Then we set him up 
with permanent display racks for the most popular 
brands.” Milsap called an assistant who brought one 
of the display cartons over to his desk. It contained an 
assortment of 8 different brands, 28 pocketpacks 
altogether. 

“There’s an interesting point about these pocket- 
packs,” Milsap observed. “They were developed a few 
years ago in response to the self-service drugstore and 
supermarket trade. They meant that cigars could be 
more widely sold than ever before, and they've been 
the biggest merchandising development in recent years. 
But there was one big drawback to them. 

“Drying out has always been the big headache in 
packaging cigars. Pains taken in manufacture are 
wasted when the cigars reach customers dried out and 
crumbling. Now when cigars are packed in the tra- 
ditional boxes of 50 they tend to humidify each other, 
and since its invention cellophane has been used to 
wrap both individual cigars and the boxes they come in. 
This has extended their shelf-life a little. But cello- 
phane—though it helps—has by no means licked the 
problem. 

“When the cardboard pocketpacks containing from 
4 to 6 cigars first came out they didn’t permit cigars to 
humidify each other as they do in boxes, and to make 
matters worse the packets all had windows cut in them 
to show the cigars because it’s a maxim of the trade 
that smokers refuse to buy cigars they can’t see. Wrap- 
ping the pocketpacks in cellophane didn’t do much 
good. As a result, cigars often dried out faster than 
they could be distributed.” Milsap paused, handed the 
interviewer a cigar and lighted one himself. 

“In 1955 we decided to do something about this 
problem. We developed a laminated aluminum foil 
wrapping for pocketpacks which extends the shelf-life 
of cigars practically indefinitely. We defied the rule 
that cigars must be visible to the purchaser, and our 
packs have no windows. Instead a likeness in color of 
the cigar contained inside is lithographed on the outside 
of the pack. In order to keep the confidence of buyers, 


we are careful never to put faulty cigars in these packs.” 

Milsap said that Hav-a-Tampa is currently selling 
35 million cigars a year in these aluminum foil packs, 
under 6 different brand names. But so far no other 
manufacturer in the country is using them. “The lithog- 
raphy and special packaging machinery required are 
expensive, and it would be uneconomical for brands 
not selling by the millions,” he explained. 

The Hav-a-Tampa Company is in an enviable mer- 
chandising position because it is jointly owned with 
Eli Witt Distributing Company with 50 wholesale out- 
lets in the Southeast. Though Hav-a-Tampa’s sales 
aren't limited to the Eli Witt Company (it sells millions 
of mouthpiece cigars in California, for example), these 
captive outlets relieve it of a certain amount of pressure. 
Nevertheless, the Company devotes major attention to 
sales promotion. 

As a manufacturer of domestic cigars for the mass 
market, its greatest effort has been in the direction of 
eliminating unnecessary expenses so it can sell better 
cigars for less money. 

“Our sales have risen 149 per cent since 1945,” 
Milsap went on. “In addition to the attention we've 
paid to the packaging improvements, we advertise in 
different localities in newspapers and on the radio. 
We've found point of sale displays and placards to be 
effective, and we like to put Hav-a-Tampa signs on 
our jobbers’ trucks.” 

There’s considerable divergence of opinion among 
the different manufacturers on the subject of adver- 
tising. Of the dozen major factories in Tampa (there 
are 76 factories altogether, but most are backroom 
“buckeye” operations), no two advertise their cigars 
the same way. Nowadays it’s not so much the spirit of 
rivalry, or that they don't trust each other, as it is they 
just don’t see eye to eye on ways to do things. Each 
factory prefers to blaze its own trail. 

Gradiaz-Annis, for example, advertises its Gold 
Label cigars in national magazines. These ads have 
been outstandingly successful. Sales in first quarter 
1959 were almost one-third over sales in first quarter 
1958. To test the effectiveness of the ads, an imported 
German cigar piercer was recently offered as a premium 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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the machines can 
produce about as 
many cigars as the 
hand workers shown 
above in an old 
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centage of women 
cigar workers is 
growing each year. 


























Young Men Have Grabbed Command in Nearly Every Factory 


in a footnote to a one column ad. The response was 
overwhelming. Over 20 thousand persons sent in 50 
cents and a Gold Label cigar band for the piercer. Yet 
Gradiaz-Annis is the only manufacturer in Tampa 
advertising in the general circulation magazines. 

James Corral of Corral, Wodiska and Company, 
manufacturers of the clear Havana Bering cigar, 
described a different advertising philosophy. “We sell 
to a specialized market of relatively few men, and 
any advertising is ineffective if it doesn’t reach pro- 
spective customers.” 

Has he found a way selectively to reach his 
prospects? 

He passed a small wooden cigar box with the Bering 
trade mark on it across the desk to the interviewer. It 
contained five cigars, each of a different size and shape. 
“We find that the most effective advertising is to send 
out this sample box of cigars to men who are already 
smokers of fine cigars. Our dealers and salesmen send 
us lists of names. We believe we can pinpoint pro- 
spective customers better this way than by any other 
means. He smiled. “The best way to convince people 
that your cigar’s a good one, after all, is to let them 
smoke it.” 

Still another advertising philosophy was outlined 
by The Morgan Cigar Company’s President Tommy 
Morgan. “Our credo is service,” he said. “We make the 
Cadillac of cigars and service is just as important in 
selling fine cigars as it is in selling fine automobiles.” 

If customers are dissatisfied with Morgan cigars for 
any reasons, the home office wants to know about it. 
Sometimes customers send letters directly to the factory, 
but more commonly complaints are voiced to retail 
clerks. Morgan salesmen are trained to find out about 
these complaints from the retailers and to pass the 
information back to the factory in Tampa. Whatever 
the complaint, it is carefully investigated and steps are 
taken to prevent a recurrence of the condition which 
caused it. When a customer’s name is known, a letter 
is sent to him explaining what has been done. 

“Not infrequently we hear from customers who've 
been smoking our cigars for 40 or 50 years,” Morgan 
said. “They insist that the cigars are getting stronger, 
sometimes accuse us of using poorer tobacco. Of course 
that’s not true; we’ve blended the same Havana tobacco 
in our cigars since the turn of the century. What 
happens is that as a man advances in years the same 
blend seems stronger; the change is in his own body, 
not in the cigar. But we can’t tell him that. 

“Now, a long thin cigar is milder than a short, thick 
one. So we send him a box of 25 cigars, exactly the 
same blend he’s been smoking all along, but with a 
longer and thinner shape. We include a letter suggest- 
ing that he'll find these cigars more to his liking. You 
know, it works every time.” 

Standard Cigar Company’s Millard Newman says 
“We use just about all kinds of advertising. We try to 
co-operate with our distributors and use different types 
of advertising in different areas. In some places we use 
billboards extensively, in others radio jingles, or news- 
paper ads.” 

Standard manufactures both a clear Havana cigar 
(the company recently acquired the Cuesta Rey brand) 
and domestic cigars (Student Prince and Rigoletto). 
Distribution is extensive but “oesn’t blanket the country, 
being limited to areas in which they have distributors. 
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Advertising is generally limited to the same areas, 
though the Cuesta Rey brand is advertised in the Wal] 
Street Journal and the New York Times, both of which 
have national circulations. 

“Our policy emphasizes close relations with ow 
distributors,” Newman continues. “Our own salesmen 
frequently accompany distributors’ salesmen on route 
calls; we've found this joint contact with dealers to be 
helpful. We've also developed incentive programs to 
encourage both distributors and dealers to display our 
cigars properly. 

“Last year we came up with an effective merchan- 
dising idea for use in chain drugstores and supermarkets, 
We tied low priced cigars together in packets of 25 
and put them in small polyethylene bags. Then we put 
500 of these in large polyethylene bags, which served 
as floor displays. They sold a lot of cigars.” 

The merchandising methods used by Tampa’s cigar 
manufacturers are varied, but it can be seen there is 
little about them which is original or unique. By and 
large they are borrowed from other product lines where 
they were tried and proved before the cigar men picked 
them up. 


Why Is Tampa Special? 

Then why is the Tampa story special? 

To answer this question it’s necessary to look back 
to the days before the first World War, to the heyday 
of the cigar business. Cities from one end of the country 
to the other were dotted with cigar stores, most of them 
sporting wooden Indians standing in front. Men were 
in the habit of dropping into these neighborhood stores 
to discuss ball scores, politics and the merits of the 
various brands of cigars with the proprietors. 

Cigar manufacturers didn’t advertise their brands. 
Cigars were personally sold by the clerks in the stores. 
For the most part these men were pretty knowledgeable 
on the subject and customers properly relied on their 
savvy. The manufacturer's only concern was to produce 
a good cigar at a fair price; if he did that he could rely 
on the cigar stores to sell them. 

A remarkable thing about the cigar business in those 
days was the multitude of different brands sold. 

All of them were sold in local markets only. A best 
sélliag brand in one city wouldn't be available in an- 
other city only a few miles away. The reason for this 
situation was that cigars were hand made. Factories for 
the most part were neighborhood affairs, simply rooms 
where hand makers of cigars worked at benches. In 
1909 there were 23 thousand of these factories scattered 
throughout the country. Their production was limited 
to a few hundred, or at most a few thousand, cigars 
a day, which wasn’t enough for wide distribution. 
Cigars were made locally and sold locally. 

Tampa's factories were something of an exception. 

They were among the largest anywhere. Nearly 15 
thousand skilled cigarmakers lived in Tampa. Most 
of them had come over from Cuba. 

The founders of the cigar industry were Spaniards 
who had already established markets for their fine 
Havana cigars in large northern cities. Politics in Cuba 
caused them to move their factories to Florida. Usually 
each factory shipped its output to one particular 
northern city in which it had developed a trade. So 
firm was the tradition of strictly local distribution that 
if a factory's cigars were (as occasionally happened) 
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... Lazy Selling and Multiple Brands Are Going Up in Smoke 


sent to more than one northern city, separate brands 
went to each city. 

Tampa factories used tobacco imported from Cuba 
and concentrated on turning out fine cigars in the higher 
price brackets. The slogan “The best cigars in the 
world are made in Tampa” gained wide currency. 

Even so, at this time Tampa made cigars amounted 
to less than 5 per cent of all cigars made in the U. S. 
There were just too many other factories. 

In 1909 per capital consumption of cigars in the 
U. S. was 75.1, and of cigarettes 67.7. The total value 
of cigars produced was $214 million; of cigarettes $41 
million. 

But the cigarette industry had the advantage of early 
mechanization. Though fewer in number, cigarette 
firms were individually larger than cigar firms, because 
machine production enabled them to turn out the larger 
quantities needed in order to be sold nationwide. Cigar 
machinery was invented in 1912, but it wasn’t used 
widely until years later. In 1919 only 2% per cent of 
cigars were machine-made. Naturally, these cigarette 
firms accumulated larger profits and could better afford 
to advertise. 

And advertise they did. After the first World War 
(paced by the late George Washington Hill) the 
cigarette companies began a concerted advertising 
campaign which proved so successful that it’s grown 
every year since. Advertising helped to convert count- 
less cigar smokers to cigarettes, and later started women 
smoking. 

By 1924 10 times as many cigarettes were being sold 
as cigars; by 1930 the figure had risen to 20 cigarettes 
for every cigar. The present day ratio is over 50 to 1. 


HAV-A-TAMPA was 
first to prove 

the use of solid 
aluminum foil 
packaging. 





In 1938 the combined advertising budgets of the 
4 leading cigarette firms exceeded $33 million. This 
was almost 12 times as much as the entire cigar industry 
was spending for advertising. 

But Tampa cigar = worried little about the 
growing popularity of cigarettes, and did even less 
about it. Tampa cigar production continued to increase 
during the booming ‘20s. From 201 million in 1910 
production rose to over 500 million in peak year 1929. 
Tampa’s share of total cigar production doubled as 
factory after factory in the north folded. 

Then came the depression. Production nosedived to 
290 million in 1933. 

Up to this time the manufacturers had never really 
felt the need to swing over to modern advertising and 
selling methods. They liked the comfortable way busi- 


ness had been done before the first World War when 
their reputation brought buyers to their doorsteps. With 
the depression they felt the need to change, but they 
didn’t know how. 

As with other industries, World War II ended the 
depression decade of snail-paced production and en- ° 
demic unemployment. For 4 or 5 years there was an 
artificial boom during which anything that looked like 
a cigar and would burn could be sold. . Oppor- 
tunists entered the field and prospered by turning out 
cigars to sell at high prices but made with inferior 
products and untrained workmen,” cigarman Edward 
W. Berriman was quoted as saying in a 1947 Tampa 
Morning Tribune. The government bought 30 per cent 
of wartime production for the armed forces. Manage- 
ment’s only worry was to find sufficient raw materials 
and workers to satisfy the insistent demands of retailers 
and jobbers. 

These circumstances fortified the Tampa cigar indus- 
try’s tradition against aggressive merchandising. 

Then in 1947 the bubble burst. 1946 had been a 
record year, its 580 million production exceeded even 
the 1929 record. But much of this went to fill war- 
exhausted pipelines to jobbers and dealers. Early the 
next year, with the government releasing war surplus 
cigars, with cigarettes returning to dealers’ shelves, 
and with less spendable money in consumers’ pockets, 
sales evaporated and 3,000 employees lost their jobs. 

The sharpest decline in 1947 was where it hurt the 
most, in sales of high quality clear Havana cigars. 


Sons Return from War 


But now many of the sons of old manufacturers 
had returned from the war and taken over key positions 
in management. They knew that merchandising was 
the somnolent industry's great need. Tampa factories 
still made the quality cigars, but they didn’t know how 
to sell them. The young men made some changes. 

For one thing, these young executives did away 
with the multiplicity of local brands which they'd in- 
herited from the old days. They concentrated on a few 
brands, distributed them regionally or nationally and 
one way or another made sure the brand names became 
better known. They attacked the packaging problem 
and came up with designs with more sales impact. They 
installed machinery to reduce overhead and discovered 
that machines could make high quality cigars. The 
money machines saved them supported new merchan- 
dising programs. Factory sales forces were enlarged 
and sent into the field to call on customers from coast 
to coast. The salesmen sold Tampa cigars, but their 
job was also to relay new sales ideas back to factory 
Leuliaentine. 

These were all new developments, all departures 
from the comfortable old traditional ways of doing 
things. In fact, as one executive phrased it, “The entire 
concept of getting out and selling cigars was new.” 

What does the future hold for Tampa's cigar 
industry? 

Well, for one thing, cigar sales are increasing every 
year. Nearly 7 billion cigars will be sold in the U. S. 
this year, the most in any year since 1929. At the same 
time Tampa's share of the total market is growing 
because the manufacture of fine cigars is centering more 
and more in that city. Tampa's share is well over 11 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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.. Tampa Cigars 


per cent now, its total production close to 800 million 
cigars a year. Both the percentage and the total pro- 
duction are higher than they've ever been before. 

Fine cigar making has concentrated in Tampa to a 
greater extent than ever before largely because of luck. 
Tampa factories have always used imported Cuban 
tobacco for their better cigars, while northern factories 
have used Connecticut tobacco. Shortly after the war 
a “flame curing” process was developed in Cuba which 
locks a desirable light green color in the wrapper leaf. 
At about the same time—for some unknown reason— 
nature caused Connecticut wrapper tobacco to become 
darker. This has given Tampa clear Havanas more eye 
appeal—a definite sales advantage. 

Then too, a part of the present prosperity is more 
apparent than real. In the past dozen years or so a 
number of Tampa manufacturers have gone out of 
business—not always Lecause of failure, but sometimes 
because owners wanted te retire and they had no 
younger relatives to turn the business over to. The 
customers of these liquidated firms for the most part 
have been inherited by the remaining factories. 

A dangerous weakness is the fact that the industry 
has too few able young men in training to take over 
management positions in the future. In part this is be- 
cause the factories have always been family owned and 
managed and there’s a dearth of capable young sons and 
nephews. In part it’s due to the shortsightedness of 





present management who haven't gone out to recruit 
bright young men and developed management trainee 
programs to put them in. 

Another dangerous weakness is the continuing 
refusal of the manufacturers to work together on joint 
promotion of made-in-Tampa cigars. 

(A few manufacturers deny this and point to the 
Tampa Cigar Manufacturers’ Association. This was 
formed in 1900 to represent the manufacturers as a 
group in negotiations with unions, in handling traffic 
and freight problems, and in promoting the sale of 
Tampa cigars. It subsequently assumed the function of 
handling employee group insurance, but one notes that 
it quickly lost the function of promoting sales. One 
healthy sign is the motion picture La Flor de Tampa 
which features the whole cigar industry and was made 
under the joint sponsorship of the Cigar Manufacturers 
Association and the Greater Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce. Prints of this film are now going around the 
country, being shown at club meetings and over local 
TV stations.) 

After a generation of near-fatal managerial paralysis, 
the cigar manufacturers of Tampa adopted modern 
merchandising methods in the years following the 
second World War, and are now enjoying high pros- 
perity. They have successfully met one great challenge. 
New challenges are appearing on the horizon. One is 
the challenge of preparing skilled managers for the 
future; another is learning how to work together jointly 
to boost the industry as a whole. If these challenges 
can be met successfully, Tampa’s famous industry will 
continue to grow. 
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PLANT CITY, FLA. 
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= firms of national prominence have captured 
public attention with announcements that they are 
moving to Florida or expanding their operations in the 
state. 

But while these big fellows have been dominating 
the spotlight, there are* many companies in Florida 
which have been growing quietly but impressively along 
with the state. And in this category, South Florida's 
Hector Supply Company deserves recognition as a 
corporate local boy who made good. 

Founded in 1912, Hector Supply has been growing 
steadily through the years, even if its growth lacked the 
flamboyant quality associated with many Florida 
enterprises. 

In its growth can be seen what amounts to a classic 
example of flexibility and adaptability of management. 
In this respect, it differs sharply from many another 
family corporation, since firms in this category some- 
times tend to stultify and to attach undue reverence 
to outdated tradition. 

As Hector Supply’s soft-spoken president, Robert 
C. Hector, 40, puts it: 

“We've never been afraid to try any new line of 
activity if we thought it would help our overall 
operations. 

“But by the same token, we've never been afraid 
to pull out of a particular line if we came to the honest 
conclusion that it wasn’t helping us as much as it 
should.” 

That, of course, capsules the history of this 46-year- 
old firm that’s a South Florida institution. But it doesn’t 
begin to tell the full story of Hector Supply's steady 
upward climb to a position of leadership in several 
fields. 

The firm, when it was founded, was set up to handle 
sales of vegetable and tomato crates, bean hampers and 
similar farm containers along the lower East Coast. 

During its early years, Hector Supply was almost 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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. Hector Supply Weathers Florida’s Ups & Downs 


A Long Life in Florida Business 
Apparently Demands Generous Flexibility 


THE NEARLY 50 YEAR OLD HECTOR 
Supply Company is now headed by 
Robert C. (Bob) Hector, 40. above 
Hector’s newest feed mill at Deerfield 
Beach is shown at top. 
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exclusively a farm supply house. 

Today, it’s a reflection on the changing character 
of South Florida--and of Hector Supply's ability to 
change with its area—that farm supply accounts {~ 
only about 40 per cent of the firm’s total sales. 

What’s happened? Well, for one thing, great 
stretches of land in Dade, Broward and other South 
Florida counties that were once farmlands are now 
housing developments. To meet this changing con- 
dition, Hector Supply has beefed up its garden supplies 
line so prea pes A it has lost one big farm- 
supply customer when the bulldozers and home-con- 
struction crews arrived, it has gained thousands of new 
smaller ones when the new home owners began tending 
their lawns and gardens. 

Another example of the firm’s flexibility and _ its 
ability to act on its judgement is illustrated by its feed 
mill operations. 

Not too many years ago, thousands of acres in Dade 
and South Broward Counties were used as pasture for 
big dairy herds. But with the postwar flood of new 
residents into South Florida, some dairymen sold out 
to the housing developers and went out of business 
while others like J. N. McArthur, who also sold land 
now too expensive to graze cows took the proceeds 
and their herds and moved their operations northward. 

Back in 1938, when Hector Supply put up its feed 
mill—to process and mix feeds for dairy cattle—the 
location, in Miami's northwest section, was ideally suited 
to the nearby dairy farms. 

But after the war, the housing developments began 
to over-run the once quiet pastures, and the center of 
the an Florida dairy industry began to creep north- 
ward. 

To cope with this—and anticipating still further 
northward movement in the years ahead—Hector Supply 
has recently completed a fully automated feed mill in 
Deerfield Beach. The new mill is not only taking care 
of the growing dairy herds in the Broward-Palm Beach 
area, but is so situated that it will be able to handle the 
dairy farmers’ needs when the inexorable march of new 
housing pushes them still further north. Experts in 
this field seem to think that before too many years, the 
center of dairy farming in South Florida will have 
shifted to the Lake Okeechobee area. In its strategic 
Deerfield Beach position, Hector Supply will be able 
to cope with that move, too. 


Adaptability 


The history of Hector Supply has been a history 
of adaptability and of a frequently brilliant gauging 
of changes in the character of its marketing area. 

The firm went into business in Fort Lauderdale— 
on Andrews Avenue, just north of the bridge—in 1912. 
It was founded by C. J. Hector, (uncle of the present 
president ) who had stopped off in Bainbridge, Ga. en 
route south from his native Walnut, Iowa, and made a 
deal for distributing the crates and hampers of a 
manufacturing firm there. 

It wasn’t long before he noticed that there were 
other needs that he could fill. He took on a line of 
fish barrels manufactured in the Kissimmee River 
Valley, sold them to the fishing business around his new 
home town. A’ the same time he formed what grew 
into a long association with the Virginia-Carolina hei. 
ical Company, by taking on some of their lines of 
agricultural chemicals, by becoming their representative 
in South Florida. In 1936, Virginia-Carolina helped 
Hector Supply set up its own Fertilizer plant which 
today produces between 30,000 and 35,000 tons annually. 

Robert Hector’s father, Harry, came to Florida on 
24 
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his honeymoon in 1914 from Kansas City, stopped off to 
see Brother C. J., and never went back to Missouri. Ip 
those days, the tomato areas around Dania kept the 
firm hopping, and when the brothers noted that the 
Homestead farming area seemed to be flourishing, they 
expanded by purchasing a farm supply firm there in 
1916, as well as another in West Palm Beach in 1918. 

In 1916, Hector Supply bought out a farm supply 
business located on the present site of the Miami Herald 
building, and across South Miami Avenue from the 
present Hector headquarters. The headquarters were 
moved to Miami in 1921 when Hector Supply bought 
out an old ice plant, in which its offices are still housed, 
Bob Hector’s office is located in what was once a cooling 
tower, for instance. 

“In those days, our company didn’t have far to go 
for customers,” says Bob Hector. “There were farms 
just a few hundred yards from this office, and the 
farmers used to line up at davbreak in front of the 
place to buy suvplies and seed.” 

(Continued on Next Page) 


HECTOR GOT INTO THE GARDEN SUPPLY 
business in 1930 and the company has proved 
a greenthumb in this venture since. Bob Hector 
is pictured here with Carl E. Reger, vice presi- 
dent of the Fertilizer and Chemical Division. 
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The Ability to ‘““Get Out’’ Is As Important As to ‘’Get In’ 


In those days, too, the firm’s line of pest-killers was 
limited to three main items—arsenate of lead, Bordeaux 
mixture and nicotine sulphate. Today, by contrast, 
Hector Supply’s line of pesticides is numbered in the 
hundreds, and the company employs a technical advisor, 
Dr. John M. Bellows, as field service man. 

In fact, until the end of World War II, farming in 
South Dade County depended largely upon the mule. 
But in 1945, a tomato and potato blight became so 
serious that the light dust rigs which could be mule- 
drawn could not meet the need. Heavier tanks of more 
potent liquid sprays were needed, and to haul them, 
mechanical farm equipment was introduced in quantity. 
Here again, Hector Supply was on hand with equipment 
and spray materials. 

The company weathered all kinds of troubles in 
those growing years. In 1928, just one month after the 
Belle Glade warehouse was opened, it was used as a 
shelter and Red Cross headquarters in the terrible 
hurricane that swept the Lake Okeechobee area. On 
two occasions, hurricanes have literally raised the roof 
off Hector Supply’s headquarters building. 


Garden Supply Business 


Hector Supply first got into the garden supply 
business in the early 1930’s by buying out the inven- 
tories of a Miami seed store. Since those days, this 
phase of the business has assumed greater importance, 
and Hector Supply has gone from a seed store to a big 


wholesale garden supply business. 


Back in the 1930’s, when most businessmen were re- 
signed to the complete absence of business in the 
summertime, Hector Supply decided that maybe this 
was a wrong theory. To see for itself, the company 
began distributing Quaker Oats poultry and dairy feeds, 
and this phase grew so successfully year-round that in 
1938, with Quaker Oats help, the Miami feed mill was 
set up alongside a fertilizer plant. This feed mill oper- 
ation is now located in Deerfield Beach. 

In other words, what started as a summertime 
experiment is now a full and profitable division of the 
company. 

Actually, the ability to recognize unsuitable situa- 
tions and to get out of them is an important part of 
the management success formula at Hector Supply. For 
instance, the company set up a hay, feed and grain 
business to service the race tracks in the late 1920's, 
but sold it out in 1946. Similarly, when the Fort Lauder- 
dale outlet no longer seemed to fit in with the overall 
picture, it was sold by the company. 

On the other hand, Hector Supply has moved into 
business ventures that seem a trifle removed from their 
basic lines. One of these is a part of the turf and garden 
division, and the seemingly incongruous lines include 
golf course cups, flags, tee markets and even golf ball 
washers. These fit right in, however, with Hector 
Supply’s line of goods for sale to institutional outfits. 
To serve the institutional accounts, the company utilizes 
its turf maintenance specialist, C. C. Shaw, as technical 
advisor. The garden supply division sells, in addition 
to fertilizers and insecticides, lines of Toro power 
mowers, sprinklers and irrigation equipment. 

Hector Supply tried implement branches in Home- 
stead and Fort Pierce, but closed them when the 


experiments didn’t pan out to suit management. 

When the firm found its garden supply business 
getting bigger and bigger, it considered establishment 
of retail outlets. However, it thought better of it, and © 
today, Hector Supply has only a wholesale operation, 
selling to an army of some 509 retail distributors in 
that part of Florida south of the Tampa area. 

As a well-managed firm serving basic needs, Hector 
Supply always managed to keep sales moving, even 
while more alersenes. business ventures in Florida 
were in a nose dive. 

Harry Hector, who served as president from 1924 
until his retirement in 1948, firmly established the com- 
pany in the farm and dairy fields. His elder son, Louis 
J. Hector, succeeded him and greatly expanded com- 
pany operations before returning to the practice of law 
in 1955. Louis J. Hector is at present a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington. 

Robert C. (Bob) Hector was born into the company, 
and he joined it as a career in 1940, just after graduation 
from Princeton University. He has been with Hector 
Supply ever since, with the exception of four war 
years in the Army. He has been president since August 
1, 1955. 

Bob Hector says the major growth of the company 
has occurred since the war. The year he joined the 
firm—1940—sales were $2,300,000. “ll they're 
running at a rate of more than $7,000,000 annually, and 
the sales volume has “just about doubled” since the war. 


Organizational Planning 


A firm believer in organizational planning, Bob 
Hector not too long ago completed a comprehensive 
organizational chart of the company’s operations. Under 
the new setup, which is geared at lending even greater 
adaptability and flexibility to the firm, four divisions 
have been set up. Adrian Jacobs is vice president and 
general manager of agricultural supplies; Gordon Wood 
is general manager of Turf and Garden Supplies; Rhett 
D. Harrell is in charge of feed mills, with the extremely 
important job of getting the new mill into high gear, 
and Carl E. Reger, vice president of Hector Supply, 
heads up the Fertilizer and Chemicals division. 

Organizational plans are, of course, important for 
growing business firms—and Bob Hector, Carl Reger 
and other company executives will admit they “sweat 
blocd” working it out to the point that seemed to serve 
maximum efficiency. 

But even more important than charts and plans are 
other factors. Executive ability, for instance—and in 
this, Hector Supply has division heads who are highly 
knowledgeable about the facilities under their control. 

Perhaps in a fast-growing, fast-changing area like 
South Florida, another management ingredient is even 
more important—the ability to sense impending change, 
to find out how to meet it and to follow through profit- 
ably and efficiently. 

No one can foresee the extent of changes ahead for 


‘South Florida in the decades ahead. 


But based on past performances, it’s a fair bet that 
Hector Supply will keep on top of the situation so 
that when change occurs, it will emerge with new— 
and profitable—services in its field in its growing sales 
area. 
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eae CLOSING of a $6,000,000 loan 
to the Okeelanta Sugar Refinery, 
Inc., South Bay was completed last 
month by the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

The money will be used to pur- 
chase the 25,000-acre Fellsmere 
Farm in north Indian River County. 
Okeelanta’s management plans to 
combine the Fellsmere Farm with 
another of its holdings, the adjacent 
20,000-acre Mary—A Ranch. The 
farms will operate as a unit produc- 
ing cattle and sugar. 

Previously, Okeelanta’s sugar pro- 
duction was limited to 22,397 tons 
annually by government quota allot- 
ments. These provide that only 28 
per cent of the sugar consumed by 
Americans can be grown in this 
country. The addition of Fellsmere’s 
quota will raise the total to 30,696 
tons and make for increased operat- 
ing efficiency and lower production 
costs, officials said. 


ae MERGER IS NOW COMPLETE 
between Radiation, Inc., Melbourne, 
and Levinthal Electronic Products, 
Inc., Palo Alto, California. 
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Mid-Florida 
Coast 
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apparatus and supplies. 





Representing—Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Metal & Thermit Corp., Stoody 
Company, Miller Electric Co., and other well known manufacturers of welding 








Qualified personnel availab/e for demonstrations upon request. 
Over 50 Years combined experience among Corporation Officers. 
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Under the new plan, Levinthal 
becomes a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Radiation and will continue Op- 
eration under existing management 
with technical liaison handled by 
vice presidential counterparts of 
both companies. Dr. Levinthal has 
been elected to the board of direc. 
tors of Radiaton, Inc., and George 
Shaw, vice president of Radiation, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of Levinthal Electronic 
Products, Inc. 


ae SIGNS OF INDUSTRIAL activ. 
ity in Florida’s under developed 
rural counties are reported by the 
State Development Commission. 

In the past 15 months 120 new 
manufacturing plants and major 
expansions have come to rural areas, 
creating a potential 5,000 jobs. 

The Commission’s three-year re- 
port shows 2,000 new plants and 
major expansions, representing 80,00 
full production employment, top- 
ping the record of any Southeastem 
state. 

In the three-year period manufac- 
turing employment rose 21 per cent 
in Florida while more than half the 
states showed a decline. 

Chemstrand Corp. has announced 
plans for a new nylon development 
center at its Pensacola plant. New 
nylon fiber products and nylon fib- 
ers will be developed for special 
uses. 

Construction of the center is to 
be completed early next year with 
150 scientists and technicians to be 
employed. 

A plastic pipe manufacturing 
plant, described as the largest of its 
kind in the world, is being estab- 
lished at High Springs. 

Carlon Products Corp. of Aurora, 
Ohio, said the High Springs plant 
will be its largest of nine, with a 
payroll of from $750,000 to $1 mil- 
lion a year. 

A $1 million rock processing plant 
is to be built at Live Oak by Shands 
and Baker, Inc. 

Four brothers who own and oper- 
ate a large crab processing plant 
at Panacea in Wakulla county, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, are building a 
new plant at Havana in northwest 
Gadsden county. 

Live crabs will be transported 
from Panacea to the Havana plant 
for cooking, picking and canning, 
according to the Barwick brothers 
who said the Wakulla county labor 
supply was inadequate. 
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By Steve Flynn 





BLUE CHIP EXECUTIVES can be found nearly 
anywhere in Naples. At far left is Stephen 
F. Briggs, (right), board chairman of Out- 
board Marine Corp. pictured with the late 
Herb Paul and Doris Reynolds, Naples pub- 
lisher. At center is Dudley R. Gallahue, head 
of American State Insurance Co. and at right 
is Julius Fleischmann, of the Yeast dynasty, 
with pretty young ladies. 


... Hideaway for Top U.S. Executives 


For Every Alligator Pushed Out 
There’s a Millionaire to Move In 


if anyone were planning a congress of leading Amer- 
ican industrialists, he would do well to schedule it in 
a little town in Florida’s far Southwest—especially dur- 
ing the winter months. 

For little Naples, Florida, can lay claim to having 
more important industrialists per capita or per square 
inch or per any criterion than any American city ten 
to twenty times its regular population of about 7,500. 

Take a look at the names on the mail boxes along 
Gordon Drive paralleling the Gulf of Mexico—or do 
the same on a leisurely drive through exclusive Port 
Royal or other areas of the town—and you'll come up 
with a veritable Who’s Who of American commerce 
and industry. 

It’s said that every Florida resort town has its own 
special character—developed by the characteristics of 
its home folks and tourist clientele, among other things. 
Thus, whether it be true or not, St. Petersburg has 
long labored under the fixed notion that it’s the retire- 
ment center, a city of green benches and overflow 
crowds at the shuffleboard courts. And Miami Beach 
is regarded widely as the resort of flash and glitter and 
free-spending vacationers. 


And, while Palm Beach continues to draw the 
American equivalent of “the old aristocracy” of the 
seaboard—the remnants and descendants of the Four 
Hundred—Naples is getting a name as the shelter for 
industrial barons— mostly from the Middle West—who 
boss the complex business of keeping the nation on 
top production-wise. 

It’s easy to see why the town attracts this type of 
clientele. The job of supervising a major division of 
a great steel company, or of operating a vast oil or 
chemical or machine tool empire is the equivalent of 
living in a high-pressure chamber. In Naples, these 
industrial leaders can shed their grey flannels and pin 
stripes in favor of Bermuda shorts and madras sports 
shirts. After months of living on schedules figured to 
the minute, they can spend a few weeks of living a hap- 
hazard life with “nothing to do”—that is, aside from 
indulging Naples’ superb fishing opportunities, playing 
golf on one of the three good courses in the neighbor- 
hood, or just plain lazing in the sun. In this respect, 
Naples serves as a recharger for many an industrialist’s 
psychic battery. 

But that’s the only kind of industrial credit a lot of 
Naples residents—full or part-time—want. 

For a town with so many industrialists, it’s hard to 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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THE WHITE SANDS of Port 
Royal development of John Glen 
Sample flanks the Naples com- 
munity. This is shaping into 
one of the most exclusive 
colonies of modern mansions in 
Florida. 


find a place that has a cooler, more nonchalant attitude 
toward that perennial goal of chambers of commerce 
everywhere—to attract “industry.” 

Recently, a Miami firm made overtures to establish 
an industrial plant in Naples—at the city’s airport, on 
the western edges of town. A figure of a $1 million 
annual payroll was mentioned—and Naples eyebrows 
were raised in polite interest. 

But when the industrial function—testing aircraft 
engines—was mentioned, those eyebrows went several 
notches higher, in an expression of frozen horror. 
Interest in attracting the plant is, at this point, far 
from white-hot. 

This may seem a strange attitude coming from men 
who boss steel and oil and chemical and other plants 
in which smoke and smell and noise are a part of work- 
day life. That's the whole point—these executives don’t 
want anything resembling their work atmosphere when 
they come to Naples to “get away from it all.” 

Now if this gives the impression that the tycoons 
regard Naples as a sort of feudal fief, from which they 
take plenty in the form of relaxation while contributing 
little or nothing—that is a strictly erroneous impression 
indeed. 

For one thing, by erecting truly beautiful homes, 
they have set a stone which has boosted and kept high 
property values. As one small example, it’s reliably 
reported that when Morse G. Dial, chairman of the 
board of Union Carbide and Carbon Co., built his 
lovely home along side of the Gulf, he spent between 
$75,000 and $100,000 on landscaping alone. This cer- 
tainly must have an upward effect on property values. 
Similar improvements by such other part-time Naples 
residents as A. Rollin Staley of the Staley starch empire; 
Stephen F. Briggs, chairman of the board of Outboard 
Marine Corp. and others result in constant upgrading 
of property values . 

But many a part-time Naples resident has thrown 
himself into local business ventures or civic projects, 
thereby bringing to this little town executive talent 
which can only be evalued in the millions. 

Briggs, for example, is active in a good many pur- 
suits here. For one thing, he set up, several years ago, 
an elaborate testing station for Outboard Marine here, 
in which certain hush-hush tests have been conducted 
which might one day revolutionize the outboard boat- 
ing business. This particular venture hit a snag recently 
when the testing station, together with a couple of 
Brigg’s yachts, were consumed in a fire causing almost 
$300,000 damages. Indications are the test station will 
be re-built elsewhere in the Naples area. 

Briggs also makes other personal contributions to 
the area, one of the more effective being color motion 
pictures about the birds and other wildlife in the area 
and in Everglades National Park to the south. 

Another Naples “immigrant” whose impact on the 
town has been truly enormous is John Glen Sample. 
He was one of the truly top-drawer leaders in that most 
pressurized of all callings, advertising, having founded 
the major ad firm of Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 

Sample, several years ago, came to Naples and 
began a new interest which, in the long run, might 
mark a more memorable and significant phase of his 
career than even his tremendous advertising success. 
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He began the development of Port Royal, which js 
rapidly assuming its place as perhaps the most exclusive 
colony of mansions in the nation. Admission is con. 
trolled with the same rigid rules as those governing 
one of those ultra-exclusive Fifth Avenue clubs of 
another era, and only architecture compatible and con- 
forming to highly set specifications is permitted. 
Sample hes, for instance, the same attitude toward a 
flat roof that members of the Union League Club had 
toward the New Deal. 

Still another national business leader who came 


Nay 


citize 





for a vacation and stayed to leave his mark on Naples 
is Dudley R. Gallahue, the head man at American State 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis. Gallahue first 
came to Naples eight or nine years ago, liked what 
he saw and began building a Gulf-front mansion that 
is one of the showplaces of Florida—complete with 
a garden of rare cactus plants worth thousands, a 
fountain on which colored lights play at night while the 
waters flow languidly or rapidly in synchronization 
with the waltz or jazz piece being played on a hi-fi 
system. 

Gallahue thought so much of Naples’ future that 
he began buying business property in the city. Today, 
some Naples land experts will tell you that his present 
holdings are worth over $5 millions, and that he con- 
trols up to 80% of the available vacant commercial Jand 
within the city limits. He’s also building a huge and 
lavish motel along side the Tamiami Trial—although 
the stoppage of work on this for many months has 
stirred a good deal of controversial discussion in Naples. 

Gallahue, by the way, made such an impact on the 
town that last year it broke long-standing precedent 
in his favor. He was named “Man of the Year” of 
Naples—an honor which had heretofore been reserved 
strictly for the full-time locals. As a matter of fact, 
Gallahue’s winning of the award was widely interpreted 
as recognition of the fact that Naples’ wealthy part-time 


JOHN GLEN SAMPLE — 
founder of the huge Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample ad agency 
—one of Naples new de- 
velopers. 
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Naples... 


citizens are actually playing an increasingly vital role 
in the development of the whole area. 
There are others—Naples enthusiasts like Julius 
Fleischmann of the Yeast dynasty, who owns consider- 
able Collier County property including the quietly 
promoted tourist attraction, Caribbean Gardens, and 
Lester Norris, chairman of the board of the Texas Com- 
, who owns the remotely exclusive Keewaydin 
Chub. on Keewaydin Island just south of Naples itself, 
to name a pair. 
Then there are scores of others who, while they 
don’t have so great an obvious and direct impact on 
Naples, are certainly an influence upon it just by their 
very presence. 
For, as Mrs. Doris Reynolds, former manager of 
the Naples Chamber of Commerce and now publisher 
of “Naples Guide” and other tourist publications and 
operator of a Naples advertising firm puts it: 
“It's only logical that when the chairman of the 
board and the president of a major industrial empire 
come here, they excite the curiosity and interest of the 
board chairmen and presidents of other major cor- 
porations with whom they do business. 
“And, of course, when the top men in the corpora- 
tion talk about the relaxful delights of Naples, that 
automatically whets the interest of the directors, vice 
presidents and other executives of their own corpora- 
tions. As a result, more and more important indus- 
trialists are coming here all the time.” 
To illustrate, talk to builders and architects here, 
and the chances are they'll tell you that the average 
home they're involved in costs upwards of $50,000— 
and that the vast majority of these home-buyers have 
paid cash. 
The same goes for the clusters of swank co-operative 
apartment houses which: have been rising beside the 
Gulf just north of the Beach Club Hotel—and in close 
proximity to that establishment’s sporty golf courses. 
The co-ops have been attracting industrial leaders 
willing—and able—to spare anywhere from $25,000 to 
$50,000 for a co-op apartment. Some use these for 
short winter holidays, while others, like Sidney Swens- 
rud, retired chairman of the board of Gulf Oil Corp., 
find a co-op the perfect spot for avoiding the long, cold 
winters in Pittsburgh. 
Almost any winter week, there are scores of indus- 
trial “big names” in Naples. One week last winter, for 
instance, top men of the nation’s four largest steel com- 
panies were in town. 
Any list of industrial “big names” in Naples must 
of necessity be incomplete. Recently, some one made 
the statement that Naples had about 100 millionaires 
in its population. This stirred considerable discussion, 
with one vehement school of thought contending that 
the estimate of 100 was far too low. 
Anyhow, for what it’s worth, here’s a sampling of 
Naples enthusiasts and home owners from the board 
rooms and executive offices of America’s major 
corporations: 
Harvey Jordon, vice president, U. S. Steel; 
Eugene Ackerman, former executive vice president, 
Botony Mills; 

Ethel Pew, of the Pew family of Pennsylvania, (Sun 
Oil, etc.); 

Rudolph Homan, director, Kroeger grocery chain; 

Henry H. Timken, Jr., board chairman, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co.; 

Avery C. Adams, broad chairman-president, Jones 

and Laughlin Steel Corp. 






Willis C. Fitkin, board member and/or owner of 
major interests in several corporations, including 
Green Mountain Power Corp., Tampa Electric, 
Michigan Gas Co., etc. 

Charles R. Hook, chairman of the board, American 
Rolling Mills; 

Lester LeFeber, a top executive of the Borden Co.; 

A. A. Schlesinger, a top executive of Schlesinger 
Chemical Co. 

Oliver H. Schaaf, president, Air-Maze Corp. 

Alvin Griesedieck, of the wealthy brewing family. - 

Obviously, this list is incomplete. A big part of the 
reason is that in Naples, payline seems to be played 
in a minor key—including position. There are scores 
of owners of the big though quietly unostentatious 
Gulf-front homes, for instance, who make no particular 
mention of their industrial eminence while in Naples 
relaxing. 

“Minor key” has characterized the town since before 
the turn of the century, when it was “discovered” by 
a group of Kentuckians including “Marse Henry” Wat- 
terson, the immortal Louisville editor, who is said to 
have named the place for the Italian city, of which 
its soft skies and gentle breezes reminded him. They 
wanted peace and quiet and they weren't interested 
in modern transportation. As a result, until the Tam- 
iami Trail came through in the 1920s, Naples was as 
remote as Tahiti—you had to take a boat to get there. 

Now, of course, accessibility is no problem. In fact, 
the omens of transportation might be a sign of the 
times, a portent of the future of Naples. For one thing, 
the Tamiami Trail is being widened through the town, 
and almost everyone expects it will mean more tourists. 
And at Naples airport, during the winter season, there's 
a truly formidable lineup of executive aircraft repre- 
senting a blue-ribbon list of American corporations. 
Any day, you'll find on the line there everything 
from sporty Beechcraft, Cessna, Piper and other junior- 
sized business aricraft to big four-engined jobs that 
are literally flying executive suites. 

The signs of change are everywhere in the area. 
There’s change in the mushrooming growth of the 
Moorings, a $5-million development between the Gulf 
and Tamiami Trail at the northern outskirts of the 
city, and there’s growth in such relatively remote spots 
as Isles of Capri, an all-island development a few miles 
south of town. 

One aspect of the Moorings development is being 
watched closely by both factions—both schools ot 
thought—in the general argument raging over the tea 
cups and martinis about Naples’ future. 

The focal point of all the attention is the Moorings 
Point Club, an $8-million resort complex just getting 
under way. First unit, a 150-room hotel, is to be built 
on the Gulf, and it’s expected to be ready for the next 
winter tourist season. Other portions of the Moorings 
Point development will include another hotel, one or 
two motels, a yacht club, a brace of swank restaurants 
and supper clubs, a cabana colony and a convention 
faclity to seat at least 1,000. 

Will all this “change” Naples—transform it from a 
remote little get-away-from-it-all town into a mass- 
market resort town? 

That’s the question that’s agitating a lot of comment. 
From the character and the finances of its principal 
backers—virtually all local people who came to Naples 
because they liked it that way—it seems doubtful that 
there will be any revolutionary changes in the Naples 
attitude. It will, however, stimulate one industry that 
seems acceptable to Naples’ industrialist-enthusiasts— 
the tourist industry. 
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Beautiful Type 


A wide choice of machine set type 
faces is only one advantage pos- 
sessed by the 20 regular publica- 
tions now being produced on our 
presses. Write for easy-does-it 
specimen book and copy fitting 
method. 


The Catileman 1 Press 
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COMMERCIAL 





Anything from 26-foot beams 
to nuts and bolts. Fast service! 


Built and equipped by Reeves 
Fences, Inc. 


Phone Tampa 4-5865 
Hicuway 574 & FauLtkennurc Ro. 
Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 
LEON PONTE, Mor. 


formerly with 
HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleuns 


SOUTHEASTERN 
GALVANIZING 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


NET INCOME PER. COM. 

COMPANY PERIOD. 1959 1958 1959 
Food Mach. & Chemical Quar. Mar. 31 4,372,234 3,256,260 -62 
Globe-Union, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 420,428 193,994 51 
National Airlines 9 mos.Mar. 31 2,322,207 j594,813 1.42 
Gen. Tele. & Electronics Quar. Mar. 31 15,219,000 12,344,000 b.77 
Gen. Tele. & Electronics 12 mos. Mar. 31 61,734,000 56,011,000 b.318 
United Gas Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 11,292,818 11,595,304 .87 
United Gas Corp. 12 mos. Mar. 31 30,751,976 32,435,238 2.38 
Standard Brands, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 3,996,224 3,819,542 b1.16 
Tampa Electric 12mos. Mar. 31 4,812,925 4,545,788 1.75 
Trans World Airlines Quar. Mar. 31 43,778,000 d10,401,000 “ 

Fla. Public Util. & Subs. 12 mos. Mar. 31 306,104 312,563 al.10 
Maule Industries Quar. Mar. 31 q667,716 40,027 

Florida East Coast Rwy 2 mos. Feb. 28 d361,868 d155,785 7" 
Florida Power & Light 12 mos. Mar. 31 24,979,797 21,577,947 a3.54 
Gulf States Utilities 12 mos. Mar. 31 14,416,001 11,935,450 a2.61 
Borden Co. Quar. Mar. 31 4,525,822 4,213,057 94 
C.1.T. Financial Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 9,830,766 9,359,854 a1.03 
Eastern Air Lines Quar. Mar. 31 2,101,859 2,166,841 69 
Foremost Dairies Quar. Mar. 31 1,904.286 1,844,867 .25 
Northwest Airlines Quar. Mar. 31 93,564 d795,280 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Quar. Mar. 31 6,395,426 4,472,656 b.48 
Piper Aircraft 6 mos. Mar. 31 1,249,155 975,216 1.35 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. Quar. Mar. 31 4,324,169 3,862,033 -90 
Southern Railway Quar. Mar. 31 6,473,000 7,024,626 88 
Capital Airlines Quar. Mar. 31 d936,878 d1,468,719 oi 
General Development Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 2,800,296 1,644,093 al.11 
Houdaille Industries, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 108,195 d182,686 e.57 
Southern Co. 12 mos. Mar. 31 39,204,412 35,916,833 a1.75 
American Cyanimid Co. Quar. Mar. 31 13,062,737 12,378,688 62 
Babcock & Wilcox Quar. Mar. 31 4,479,000 2,000,000 72 
Electronic Communications Quar. Mar. 31 m269,207 12,623 a.68 
Electronic Communications 6 mos. Mar. 31 496,203 29,312 a1.25 
Lehigh Portland Cement Quar. Mar. 31 850,068 809,434 .20 
Hertz Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 1,385,720 647,509 42 
National Airlines, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 1,603,290 a.98 
Vulcan Materials Co. Quar. Mar. 31 202,023 154,567 " 
Internatior. ' Breweries Quar. Mar. 31 86,341 85,471 15 
Int’l. Minerals & Chemicals Quar. Mar. 31 2,045,000 882,000 83 
Int’l. Minerals & Chemicals 9 mos. Mar. 31 2,746,000 2,520,000 1.05 
Reynolds Metals Quar. Mar. 31 9,001,357 9,910,345 74 
Winn-Dixie Stores 40 wks. Apr. 4 10,582,686 9,514,830 1.68 
Air Products, Inc. Quar. Mar. 31 596,800 479,209 49 
Air Products, Inc. 6 mos. Mra. 31 1,065,866 731,001 88 
Anheuser-Busch Quar. Mar. 31 2,216,249 2,199,896 46 
Delta Air Lines Quar. Mar. 31 742,.747 43,392 66 
Delta Air Lines 9 mos. Mar. 31 3,238,661 332,439 2.89 
General Cable Corp. Quar. Mar. 31 1,753,048 1,635,762 a.58 
Northeast Airlines Quar. Mar. 31 503,931 1,480,851 i 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. Quar. Mar. 31 2,539,239 2,369,032 1.04 
Martin Co. Quar. Mar. 31 3,038,470 1,693,531 1.04 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) Quar. Mar. 31 3,264,000 3,240,000 1.25 


SH. 
1958 
9.46 

23 


b.66 
b3.0) 


2.51 
bl.11 
1.72 


al.26 


a3.17 
a2.29 
87 
al.02 
74 
€.24 


b.33 
1.05 


97 


al.70 
58 
.32 
a.02 
a.05 
19 
.20 
a.53 


15 
.33 
95 
85 
1.51 
40 
61 
46 
04 
.30 
a.55 


97 
58 
1.24 


(a) On shares outstanding during the per:od. (b) Based on average number of shares outstanding 


during the period. (d) Net loss. (e) On preferred shares. (g) Adjusted to reflect stock split or 


stock 


dividends. (j) Net loss after giving effect to $768,000 income tax credit. (m) Includes operations of 
Standard Products, Inc., acquired by Electronic Communications on March 25, 1959. (q) Includes 


$650,650 gain on ‘sale of surplus land, 











MUTUAL FUNDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


1405 Barnett Building | 617 Madison Street 
Jacksonville, Florida Tampa, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 Phone 2-4628 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 





ONE YEAR? 


What Happened: 


John Meeker, a 7-year employee 
of average efficiency, began to 
accumulate a series of absences last 
year. It seems he was having a lot 
of family problems. His wife was 
sick and he had six children, three 
of whom were not in good health. 
After 10 absences he received a 
written warning notice. After 38 
absences he was given a second 
notice. The next time he was absent, 
he was fired. The company had a 
written rule that any employee who 
was chronically absent would be 
warned, and after 2 such warnings 
would be subject to discharge. John 
protested: 


l. I had a lot of troubles 
and couldn't come to work 
regularly. 


2. I'd like another chance. 


The company was impatient with 
John’s argument: 


*\We put up with 39 absences. 
Thats enough. 


, * We go by the rules—2 warnings 


and out. That’s fair to every- 
body. 
Was The Company: 
RIGHT () WRONG [ 











You Be the Judge 


WHEN CAN’T YOU FIRE AN EMPLOYEE WHO HAS 
BEEN ABSENT WITHOUT 


NOTICE 39 TIMES IN 


What Arbitrator Harry Seligson 
ruled: “In spite of John Meeker’s 
poor attendance, I am constrained 
to reverse the company’s action in 
discharging him. 

“There was almost a ‘mechanical’ 
carrying out of a rule. Absences 
were recorded. After the company 
concluded there were enough, a 
written warning was handed ‘me- 
chanically’ to Meeker. On other 
occasions when he was talked to 
about his attendance he was merely 
‘told’ or ‘warned’ that he must im- 
prove. During this whole period, 
not once was he called off the floor 
by his foreman, department head or 
personnel department for a confer- 
ence to delve into the causes for his 
absences. Neither was the coopera- 
tion of the union sought, as it had 
been on other employees. 

“If the company insists on assert- 
ing its right to manage the working 
force, it must also assume the respon- 
sibility—as part of the management 
function—to find out the causes 
behind employee deviations from 
rules before it imposes punitive dis- 
cipline. Punitive discipline should 
not be imposed until a reasonable 
investigation has been made of the 
causes, and some attempt made to 
help him solve the problems that 
are causing the absences.” The pen- 


alty was reduced to a disciplinary 
layoff. 
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TRUCK BODIES 





A single LECO body serves as a flat, 
dump and HiLift body. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed two years. 
Max. body size up to 14’ bed; 
width, up to 8’; Lifting height 
up to 12’; cap. up to 6 tons! 
Hydraulic twin telescoping 
cylinders—tInstalled on any make 
truck—Van or flat bodies adapted 
to your specifications. 

Florida's Oldest - Largest HiLift Mfgr. 
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EQUIPMENT 





COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 2175 
ph. MU 2-4149 
2240 HWY. 92 EAST 








_ THEY-SAID: 
| IT COULDNT BE DONE! 


\V\ 
Viel depth... 
\Getimes: the dia 


“IT CAN 
BE DONE 
IN MIAMI" 


PROBLEM: Roehr Products Co., 
DeLand, Fla. wished to locate a 
local source to manufacture 
hypodermic needle body of spe- 
cial aluminum extrusion requir- 
ing a drilled hole depth 6 times 
its outside diameter, 


ACTUAL 
Size 










SOLUTION: 
“It can be produced in Miami, Florida” 


By 
SOUTHERN ENGINEERING 
AND Mera Propucrts, INc 


3550 N. W. 59th STREET Newton 5-1378 MIAMI 42, FLORIDA 





AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
METAL STAMPINGS AND MACHINED PARTS 
TOOL AND DIE MAKING 
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People ... and Changes 





Michigan Chemical’ Corporation — has 
appointed BRUCE L. DWIGGINS pro- 
duction superintendent of their new mag- 
nesium oxide plant at Port St. Joe which 
is expected to be in production by July. 
CHARLES R. JACOBY will be process 
engineer and CHARLES E. EWING will 
be control chemist. 


MARVIN CHANCEY has been elected 
president of the Tampa Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. Other offi- 
cers include OSCAR BONES, first vice 
president; BILL PHILLIPS, second vice 
president, ANDY VERMUELEN, treasurer 
and GRETA GRENO, secretary. 


S. H. VUNCANNON, president of Vun- 
Ross Co., Inc. of Hialeah, has been elected 
president of Rusco Windows, Inc., Rusco 
Architectural Products, and Cinco Screens 
Inc., all of Miami and all subsidiaries of 


the F. C. Russell Co. of Columbiana, Ohio. 


First Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion of Ft. Pierce announced the promo- 
tions of CLIFFORD F. SCOTT to execu- 
tive vice president and __ secretary; 
THOMAS A. DRISCOLL to treasurer and 
MRS. ARTHUR C. PURDY to assistant 
secretary. 


FRED PETTIJOHN, managing editor 
of The Ft. Lauderdale News, was elected 
president of the Associated Press Associa- 
tion of Florida succeeding GEORGE 
BEEBE, managing editor of The Miami 
Herald. 


E. H. HIMEBAUGH has been named 


sales coordinator in Florida and South 
Carolina for Maytag East Coast Co., 
Jacksonville. Taking Mr. Himebaugh’s 


previous position as regional manager is 
ALBERT S. WILSON. 


TOM BRADWELL of Monticello, has 
been elected president of Florida Post- 
masters who will hold their 1960 con- 
vention in Sarasota. 


M. L. FLEISHEL of Jacksonville, is 
the new treasurer of the Southern Pine 
Association which convened in New 
Orleans. 


Appointments by the Governor, con- 
firmed by the Senate, include: Park Board, 
DR. JAMES COOK of Marianna, JOHN 
PENNEKAMP of Miami, and DR. KATH- 
RYN HANNA of Winter Park; Board of 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers, ED- 
WARD GRISSON, JR., Kissimmee, and 
R. M. NAUGLE, Jacksonville; Turnpike 
Authority, W. H. FRANKLAND, Tampa, 
and WILLIAM ALSOP, Ocala. 
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Sarasotan O. M. BAILEY, former vice 
president of Green’s Fuel of Florida Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Texas Natural 
Gas, and formerly in charge of the Atlantic 
Fuel Company division at Lake Worth, 
will move to Tulsa, Oklahoma, as vice 
president of Texas Natural Gasoline 
Corporation. 


JOHN W. CONBOY moves up in the 
Sottile Group Bank organization to become 
assistant cashier of the Pan American Bank 
of Miami. 








Appointment of D. BALLIN SMITH as 
president of the Pepsi Cola Bottling Com- 
pany of Miami, Inc., has been announced 
by PHILIP RUBENSTEIN, chairman of 
the board and president of Pepsi Cola 
Metropolitan Bottling Plants. Smith, at 
41 years of age, is a veteran of 24 years 
service with Pepsi, starting with the com- 
pany in Tampa in 1935. 





WALTER MERKEL, former electrical 
engineer for D:-ison Chemical Co., Bar- 
tow, is now sales engineer for Tampa 
Armature Works. 


Three new vice presidents of the Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corporation were elected 
at the annual meeting of the Di Giorgio 
board of directors last month. They are 
JAMES H. BROOKS, manager of the 
DiGiorgio citrus properties in St. Lucie 
County in «lorida; JOSEPH BLUMLEIN, 
who is also president of S&W Fine Foods, 
Inc., recently acquired by Di Giorgio as 
a wholly-owned subsidiary; and ROBERT 
S. McKNIGHT, treasurer of the parent 
company. 


The H&WB Drew Company, manufac- 
turing stationers of Jacksonville, has 
appointed CHRISTINE W. GENOVAR, 
former director of copy, research and pro- 
motions at Bacon, Hartman & Vollbrecht, 
Inc. Advertising Agency, to the newly 
created position of director of new account 
development, advertising research and 
public relations. 


JULIUS C. LUSARDI has been ap. 
pointed Miami sales manager for North 
American Van Lines. He was previously 
with the company in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


WALTER JUSTIN, JR., has _ been 
elected to the newly created post of sen- 
ior vice president of Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., Jacksonville, after serving as vice 
president and treasurer. BRUCE CAMP. 
BELL was elected to the new post of 
financial vice president and C. Ff, 
TRAINER was elected treasurer. 


ARTHUR A. ROSEWALL, | general 
manager of the Leasing Division of Ryder 
System, Inc., Miami, has been named a 
vice president while JAMES F. PINK. 
NEY, general counsel of the American 
Trucking Association since 1952 will join 
Ryder System as vice president—law. 


Promotion of ROBERT D. FOY to vice 
president and general manager of D. H. 
Overmyer Warehouse Company’s Tampa 
branch has been announced. 


Miami-based National Airlines has pro- 
moted former assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer WALTER E. JOHN. 
STON to vice president in charge of 
administration and procedures. HARRY B. 
TAYLOR, formerly assistant to the treas- 
urer, becomes assistant treasurer. 








ARMLON “BUD” LEONARD, JR, 
president of Leonard Bros. Transfer, 
nationwide specialized motor carrier based 
in Miami, has been elected vice president 
of the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. As vice president, Leonard represents 
the Heavy-Specialized Carriers Conference 
and is a member of the board of directors 
and the executive committee of _ the 
organization. 





ROBERT H. ABBOTT and THAD P. 
McENTYRE have been elected assistant 
vice presidents of the Independent Life 
and Accident Insurance Co., Jacksonville. 
NELL C. VLASSELAER was elected 


assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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HAROLD H. BROWN is now head of 
the new screen-room division at Sea View 
Industries, Inc., Miami and has full charge 
of the firm’s custom-made V.I.P. Screen 
Rooms from drawing boards through pro- 
duction to installation. . 


Former assistant vice president of Hilton 
Hotels Corporation EDWIN B. DEAN has 
been appointed executive director of the 
Southern Florida Hotel Association with 
headquarters in Miami Beach. 


LOUIS T. MARSH has been appointed 
manager of Miami based Florida Realty 
Bureau, Inc., national realty firm spe- 
cializing in the sale of Florida properties. 
Marsh was formerlv associated with the 
Daytona Beach Chamber of Commerce 
as executive secretary. 





HOLMAN R. CLOUD has been pro- 
moted to the presidency of Minute Maid 
Groves Corporation and will direct opera- 
tions of the 25,000 acres of Florida citrus 
groves owned and operated by the cor- 
poration in 21 counties. HUGH W. 
SCHWARZ has been named a vice presi- 
dent of Minute Maid Corporation, the 
parent organization, and administrative 
assistant to the president. 





HENRY A. PRINE of Bradenton was 
elected a new director of Florida Citrus 
Mutual replacing LEO H. WILSON, also 


of Bradenton, who did not seek reelection. 


J. ARTHUR TURNER, JR., of Tampa 
Armature Works, was elected vice presi- 
dent of the 1600-member National Indus- 
trial Service Association at Montreal. 


HARDY MAGRATH, former Jackson- 
ville resident, was named recently as 
marketing manager of Holloway Concrete 
Products of Winter Park. 


Miami Insurance man, FRANK BUCH- 
ANAN, was appointed to the State 
Board of Control to succeed WILLIAM 
GAITHER, Miami attorney, who resigned. 


HARRY E. BLANK was elected assist- 
ant trust officer of the First National Bank 
of Tampa by the board of directors at a 
meeting last month. 


E. C. FOGG, JR. who founded the 
company in 1935, and has been president 
since its inception, was elected chairman 
of the board of Land O’ Sun Dairies, Inc. 
E. C. FOGG, III, who was formerly vice 


president and secretary, is the new 
president. 
WILLIAM T. WALLIS was elected 


executive vice president and member of 
the board of First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Kissimmee. 


In Florida mortgage banking, the Brown 
L. Whatley Award is given to the indi- 
vidual who has done most to advance 
the standards, techniques and professional 
level of the business. 

Winner for 1959 is HOWARD J. 
MURPHY, vice president of W. G. Mathes, 
Inc. of West Palm Beach. He has been 
on the State association’s board of gov- 
emors for years—and won another two- 
year term at this meeting. He was presi- 
dent of the organization in 1957-58. 


J. C. HUGHEY, top passenger man for 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad in Tampa 
since 1940, gained the title of general 
passenger agent recently. 


Largest of the Ryder System carriers, 
Great Southern Trucking Co., with head- 
quarters in Jacksonville, has appointed 
JOHN E. ALLEN general counsel. Since 
1957, Allen has held the post of assistant 
director of traffic. 


Ortronix, Inc., a new electronic firm 
located at Winter Park is under the presi- 
dency of A. R. KILBEY. DON RATHEL 
is vice president, RICHARD S. BOWERS 
is director of engineering and KARL G. 
THIELE is manager of | services 
manufacturing. 


and 


G. JAMES HUGHES, president of the 
Metropolitan Bank of Miami, was recently 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Life Insurance Company of Florida. 





New officers of the Florida Mortgage 
Banking Assn., elected last month at the 
annual convention in Ft. Lauderdale, are 
W. H. SPEIR, of Jacksonville, president; 
L. K. HORN, Miami, vice president; L. A. 
HOGARTH, West Palm Beach, vice presi- 
dent, and FRED W. CROZIER of Jack- 


sonville, secretary-treasurer. 


EDWARD G. UHL, vice president and 
general manager of Martin-Orlando will _ 
be succeeded in Orlando by G. T. 
WILLEY, who has headed the Cocoa 
division since it was set up in November 
1957. Willey has been with Martin since 
1929 and is the firm’s most senior vice 
president. 
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Trade Calendar 








JUNE 


Southern Regional Education Board, 14- 
17, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg. (75) 
Contact: Dr. Wilfred L. Godwin, c/o 
School Board, Atlanta, Ga. 


Florida Production Credit Association, 
15-16, Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(175) 


Parliamentarians Institute, 15-17, Suwan- 
nee Hotel, St. Petersburg. (100) Contact: 
Mrs. Flora Walker, 333% 8th Street North, 
St. Petersburg. 


National Association of Insurance Wom- 
en, 15-19, Jacksonville. (700) Contact: 
Augusta Silin, A. H. ‘lummer Ins., 
Jacksonville. 


Optimist International, 15-21, Carillon 
and Deauville Hotels, Miami Beach. 
(2,750) 


The Florida Morticians Association, Inc., 
16-18, Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.I. 


Painting & Decorating Contractors of 
America, Florida Chapter, 18-20, Tampa. 
(250) Contact: M. C. Geiger, 4620 Flor- 
ida Ave., Tampa. 


United Community Funds Association of 
Florida, 18-20, Yankee Clipper Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale. (30-50) Contact: Ward Jett, 
1300 S. Andrews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale. 


Florida State Lodge, Fraternal Order of 
Police, 18-21, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale. (250) Contact: Detective 
Jack Cannon, 1300 W. Broward Blvd., 
Ft. Lauderdale. 


Florida Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 18-21, 
Angebilt, Cherry Plaza and San Juan 
Hotels, Orlando. (650) Contact: Miss 
Oleeta Clarke, 816 E. Washington Street, 
Orlando. 


Florida Optometric Association, 19-21, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: James F. 
Loomis, Masonic Temple Bldg., Jackson- 
ville. 


Bowling Proprietors Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 22-28, Fontainebleau Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (600-800) 


National Association of Sanitarians, 22- 
29, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (350- 


400 ) 


Florida Institute of C. P. A.’s, 25-27, 
Jacksonville. (200) Contact: A. L. 
Shealy, 802 Barnett Bldg., Jacksonville. 


Florida Department, Disabled American 
Veterans, 25-28, Jacksonville. (400) Con- 
tact: Miss Marion Chadwick, Mandarin. 


Florida Institute of Laundry & Cleaning. 
26-27, Tampa. (400) Contact: B. F. 
Agee, Vogue Cleaners, Tampa. 


Florida Association of Magazine Pub- 
lishers, Creativeness Confab, 27-28, Silver 
Springs. (50) Contact: John L. Lippe, 
P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 


Florida Fashion Mart, 28-29, Tampa. 
(900) Contact: Nat Roth, President, 905 
Langford Bldg., Miami. 


Tupperware Home Parties, Inc., 29-July 
4, Tupperware Headquarters, Kissimmee. 
(1200) Contact: Don Hinton, Tupper- 
ware Home Parties, Inc., Orlando. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


April 

1959 
Daytona Beach 63,011 
Fort Lauderdale 213,908 
Gainesville 40,003 
Jacksonville 769,412 
Key West 17,355 
Lakeland 75,542 
Miami 890,651 
Greater Miami 1,357,507 
Orlando 236,278 
Pensacola 87,033 
St. Petersburg 225,919 
Tampa 421,023 
West Palm Beach 159,079 
FLORIDA 5,264,802 
ALABAMA 2,146,021 
GEORGIA 3,724,157 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
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PERCENT CHANGE 


March April 1959 from 1958 
1959 1958 (4 months) 

62,028 57,103 + 8 
217,111 200,447 + 8 
37,992 33,420 +13 
831,893 759,832 + 8 
17,609 16,245 +10 
77,606 66,333 +15 
940,809 797,389 +15 
1,426,931 1,209,111 +14 
251,411 208,324 +25 
86,822 80,409 + 8 
239,683 196,608 +17 
440,021 356,632 +17 
152,846 136,365 +16 
5,448,618 4,686,025 -~t4 
2,148,956 1,877,053 +15 
3,743,348 3,190,482 +14 


JULY 


National Conference of PBX Clubs, 2-6. 
Tampa. (300) Contact: Mrs. Ruth Gilbert, 
St. Joseph Hospital, Tampa. 


Florida State Board Dental Examiners, 
5-16, Jacksonville. (450) Contact: Dr. 
R. P. Taylor, Jr., Box 2913, Jacksonville, 


Cars Rental System, Inc. Seminar, 7-9, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, 
(50) Contact: T. L. Jackson, Exec. Dir, 
910 Sunrise Lane, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Florida Dairy Products Association, 7-10, 
Jacksonville. (400) Contact: E. T. Lay, 
617 Park St., Jacksonville. 


Sears Roebuck Personnel Dept., 8-10, 
Jacksonville. (75)' Contact: A”. A. Staube, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


S. E. Nutrilite Training Forum, 10-11, 
Tampa. (150) Contact: E. K. Umstead, 
409 Grand Central, Tampa. 


AZO Pharmaceutical Fraternity, 11-16, 
Miami Beach. (3,000) 


Young Democratic Club, 13-14, St. 
Peterbsurg. (300) Contact: Mr. James 
Bloodworth, V. Pres., 511 35th Ave. N.E., 
St. Petersburg. 


Sunshine Match Cover Club, 17-19, St. 
Petersburg. (300) Contact: Jack W. Sell, 
340 5th Ave. No., St. Petersburg. 


Florida Lumber & Millwork Association 
Board of Directors, 18-19 Tides Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. (45) Contact: Marie Bennett, 
Ex. Sec’y, 2218 Edgewater Drive, Orlando. 


Shoe Service Institute of America, 18-22, 
Miami Beach. (400) 


Florida State Board of Nursing Examina- 
tions, 21-23, Jacksonville. (150) Contact: 
Miss Hazel Peeples, 230 W. Forsyth St. 
Jacksonville. 


Florida Peace Officers Association, 21-23, 
Angebilt Hotel, Orlando. (500) Contact: 
Chief Buchanan, Winter’ Park Police Dept., 
Winter Park. 


National Waves Reunion, 24-26, Jack- 
sonville. (1,000) Contact: Eunice Horne, 
860 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville. 


Florida Beauty School Owners and 
Teachers Association, 25-26, Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. (75) Contact: 
Mrs. Wm. Raynor, 4044 SW 8th St. 
Broadview Park, Ft. Lauderdale. 


County Judges, Tampa. (100) Contact: 
Judge William C. Brooker, County Court 
House, Tampa. — 


Florida Retail Owned Grocers Associ- 
ation, Tampa. (500) Contact: Harold E. 
Aldrich, General Manager, P. O. Box 1048, 
Tampa. 
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Tallahassee Letter 











WITH BL ADDED-That’s the label on hickory chips being shipped to the nation’s cooker outers by Callahan 
Timber Co. The BL stands for bay leaves and the promoters frankly admit it’s just a gimmick to catch 
the fancy of folks looking for something new. First shipment of 14,400 two-pound boxes went to North- 
eastern states. 


PEARL FIND AT NEW SMYRNA-—Clarence Lewis of DeLand, was hunting clams at Turtle Mound Fish 
Camp near New Smyrna Beach when he found what a Daytona Beach jeweler described as an Oriental 


clam pearl worth $1,000. Mrs. Frank Swanson of Ormond Beach, found a similar clam pearl in the same 
area in 1938. 


FLORIDA FALLOUT FREE—Eastern air currents centering largely over upper areas of the country, leave 
Florida comparatively free of fallout danger from nuclear explosions, according to the State Board of 
Health. Its teams have been moving over the state for some time, checking normal radiation count by 
areas. 


DROP THAT GUN—The Miami Seaquarium expedition headed by Jackson Jenks, had just raised a British naval 
cannon from the frigate Fly, sunk off Key Largo 150 years ago. The State of Florida in the person of 
Arthur McKee, agent for policing and protecting undersea relics in territorial waters, ordered the cannon 
dropped back to its watery resting place lest it be destroyed by the air. 


YANKEE CLAMS THRIVE IN FLORIDA—Long Island Sound quahaug seed planted last spring in the Gulf of 
Mexico near Panama City, grew to cherrystone size—2%4 inches—in one year, where three years are required 
for the same growth in New England waters. When Yankees protested their clams taste better, an accredited 
epicure made a blindfold taste test in Miami. The winner: Florida grown quahaugs. 


FLORIDA’S ANSWER TO DISNEYLAND—“Circusland,” an entertainment project covering 200 acres in Orange 
and Osceola counties, is announced by Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., to get under way in September. 
To open in December, 1960, it is reported to include a permanent replica of the circus big top, a model 
fruit concentrate plant, typical citrus groves, cattle, industrial and agricultural exhibits and an amusement 
area, 


MONEY GROWS ON TREES-Spanish moss, free for the taking in Florida, is bringing $14 a ton. Some 1,500 
full or part time moss gatherers feed the state’s two ginning plants, at Ocala and Gainesville, which gross 
about $550,000 a year. When cured and ginned, the silvery strands, worth 15 to 35 cents a pound, are used 
to upholster furniture, stuff mattresses and pad auto, train and airplane seats. 


EISENHOWER ALUMNUS OF COLLEGE-TO-BE—Florida Presbyterian College, to open in September, 1960, 
in St. Petersburg, made President Eisenhower its first charter (honorary) alumnus in ceremonies at the White 
House. President William H. Kadel told Eisenhower his “alma mater” expects to have about 1,200 students 
and to achieve university status through graduate study in the arts and sciences. 


FLORIDA GROWS CORN FOR ILLINOIS—Sen. Paul Douglas, an Illinois Democrat, is backing corn tassels 
for a place on the national floral emblem. His exhibit will be two dozen stalks of corn specially grown and 
groomed at Belle Glade, Fla. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME?-—Bradenton Chamber of Commercers are mulling this question over. An advertising com- 
mittee recommends the name of the Manatee county seat be changed from Bradenton to Manatee on grounds 
it’s easier to remember and pronounce. 
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MORE THAN 

350 MILLION 

DOLLARS OF 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


As mortgage loan correspondent for many of the nation’s 
leading savings institutions—mutual savings banks and 
insurance companies—Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Com- 
pany is currently servicing more than 350 million dollars 
of mortgage loans and is constantly seeking additional 
investment opportunities for thrift funds in Florida. With 
a dependable reservoir of ready money for mortgage 
loans, Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company is the Florida 
businessman’s most versatile source of mortgage money 
to finance expansion and development programs. 


Whether financing, buying, selling, investing or 
insuring, Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company 
is best equipped to meet your every requirement. 


STOCKTON, WHATLEY, DAVIN & COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE INSURANCE MORTGAGES 
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